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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
499 Broadway, New York. 
‘ae 


ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 
This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
1 many other laughable ch the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 
most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward’s other books, Price $1 50. 


—- 


NOJOQUE: 

By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of that great sensation book, 
“The Impending Crisis of the South,” of which 140,000 copies 
were sold, . 

It is a scorching book, this new one, and will have enemies 
everywhere ; but its facts, citations, and proofs, are of the most 
effective order; the book,will be read by everybody North and 
South, and will have as much effect on public opinion now, as 
the author’s first famous book in 1860. 


Price $2, elegantly bound in cloth. 


R dae CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 


And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie 
[Mowatt], author of ‘Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc. 
*,* Price $1.75, 
THE CAMERON PRIDE. 

A delightfal new novel vy Mrs, Mary J. Hotes, whose books, 
are read and re-read with so much pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of her other books; Hugh Worthiegton—Tempest and 
Sunshine—'Lena Rivers— Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 

t Orphans—Oousin Maude—Homestead—Dorsa Deane—Darkness 
oe Daylight. *,* Price 940 coh each, 


BEAUSEINCOURT. 

An intensely interesting and powerful new novel by the author 
of “ The Household of Bouverie,” which made such a sensation 
afew years ago , Price $1.75. *,* Also a new edition of Hovss- 
HOLD or Bouvanis, two volumes in one, price $2.00. 





+ 





THE BISHOP’S BON. 

A delightful new novel by Miss ALics Carr, who having al- 

i ready won so highs fame in poetry, will now in the field of 
E romance be perhaps even more successful. Price 


i THE LAST WARNING ORY. 

An American reprint of the recent sensational English work, 
by Dr. Oumming, author of “The Great Tribulation,” &, A 
volume that the whole religious community are talking about 
and admiring. $1 50. 


HOW TO MAKE MONBY, AND HOW TO EBEP IT. 
"Phe best and most attractive work on this all engrossing sub- 

Ject that has ever been written; adapted fo every cluss of occupa- 

tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted to 

oa and study. By Thomas A. Davies. 12mo, cloth bound, 
1.50. —_ 


R ST. ELMO. 
ay endid new seve, by Mies a usta J. Evans, author of 
« Beulah” Macari ..Memareable ss this author's pre- 
vious volumes were, the pret one, “St. Elmo,” mast be acknow- 


piece, bat a master. “piece of English 
ificent wita word-painting, 
werful in plot, * St. Elmo” is acknow- 
Peaged to be the finest American novel ever published. 


Mossy AND HIS MEN. 


record of the adven' ae Of Sint repouned leader 
Joba 8. Mosby, Col. cha. By J. Marshall Ordwiond.. 1 vol., 
7 . 12mo, with portraits of all all his book of thrilling 


interest. Price $1 75. 
tay” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
olivetene-snt will be seat by mail, postage free, on receipt of 

price, 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Special Edition for the United Sta 
(Published in Advance.) 


THE ART-JOURN 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF 
THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS of MANUF A) 


&o., &0.,° &o., Ne 
With Numerous Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 


Sunscrretion FirrgeN Do.iars PER ANNUM. 
During the Year 1867, there is being Published with the 
ART-JOURNAL 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 
OF THE 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


Commencing with the opening of the Exhibition, and to be 
continued from month to month, until there shall have been en- 


graved 
Two THOUSAND 
OF THE 
CHOICEST WORKS IN ART-MANUFACTURE. 
Fi gy will be no extra charge for the ArT-JOURNAL so illus- 
"The Catalogue will be pepicaTgp, b 
the Empsror oF THE FRENCH; and it 


while the Work will be one of the 
= pn te 


gracious permission 

highset pos be doubted that ~ 
est possible 

ely useful as a volume of instructive s er ts to 

of Art-manafacturers throughout the wor 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
ad Shaper ithe Banter eabenveded 12 Dey Srreet, 


___ REE piverdiibedds 18 Tremont Row. 
PHIGADBLPHIA... 2.0.0. ccccece uate 222 WaLNuT STREET. 
NONI See 117 Soutm CLaRKE STREET. 


And all Booksellers. 





NOW PUBLISHING, 
THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF 


Experimental, Chemical, Mathematical, and 
Mechanical Philosophy and Natural History. 


The sections have been written by authors of,great scientific 
eminence, amongst whom are Professors Owen, Ansted, Tenant 
and Young ; Drs, Letheby, Bushnan, Scoffern, and others, With 
an intr di ot the Objects, Pleasures and Advan- 
tages of Science, by Henry Lord Brougham, D.C.L., F.R.8., 
L.L.D., Member of the National Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. 

Edited by James Wilde, author of the “ Magic of Science,” 
“ Shells and their Inhabitants,” ‘‘ Fossils,” “ Useful Plants,” &c. 

The following subjects are combined in this work ;— 

Heat, Light, Meteorology, an Tn gg 
Magnetism, Ethnology, Botany, Crystall Beart ‘Acoust! cs, 

ern Series and Be epee 








Chemis’ Geology, cate 
phy, Bret th a ms tro: Telegra phy, Wechenical Pa eae 
lectro- etism, Elec 

Applied Mechanics’ Arithmetic, Vavigation and a Astro- 


nomy, Geometry, Plane and Spherical, Comparative Ph 
Comp! ve Salone, Zoology, Logarithmetic Tables 
Num Sines, Tangents, &c., Mineralogy, diteomy,° 


Illustrated with Portraits [on stee!] of eminent scientific men. 
Also, steel and wood engravings, illustrative of the various sub- 
jects treated in the work. In at 30 cents each. Published 
semi-monthly. To be Conigenes i 4 in about 70 parts. 

LONDON PRINTING ANT AND PUBLISHING CO: 
~West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
: NEW YORK CITY. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 





amma HOUSE, 
LONG BRANCH, 
NEW JERSEY. 

This ificent summer Hotel will open for ita second season 
on Ges May. Families who secure rooms for the months of 
Jun ‘Atigust, a season of three months, will be taken 

L(t Applications for rooms made at the hotel at 
| oe tn Branch, by person or letter. On and Thurs. 

jay one of the mS can _ seen at the Astor New 

— between Le’ 











“ 0. A. BIETHON, Jr, 4 Oot 







A. T. STEWART & CO. 
HAVE JUST OPENED 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF . 
’ EMBROIDERED PIQUE CLOAKS, CHILDREN’S 
4 WALKING SUITS, BOYS’ SUMMER SUITS. 


ALSO, 


\So 


BATHING DRESSES 
In every variety. 
BROADWAY and 10th St. 


CARPETS, 
MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAINS. 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
In entirel; d ¢ 
un I on ly new designs, manufactured expressly for our re- 
ALSO 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL CLOTHS, 
in great variety, at $1 00, $1 50, and $1 75 per square yard. 
y A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and 10th St. 
A STEWART & oo., 
ARE NOW OFFERING 
THE ENTIRE BALANCE 


OF THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 








| SILKS, BROCHI GRENADINES, 


LACES, CLOTH, 
axD 


SILK BASQUES, * 
JACKETS, SACQUES, 
&e., de, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE® 
BROADWAY and 10th st. 





THE GREAT 
NORTHERN PLEASURE ROUTE. 


. TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS’ 
EXCURSION SEASON TICK HTs, 
(1867.) 

NEW YORK AND RETURN 
Vu 


NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 

TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND SARATOGA, $35 90 

Ditto, Drrro, Via QUEBEC, .......00500.- 40 50 
Ditto, Dirro, vu WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK............ 96 45 

Meals and Berths ons Steamers between Toronto and Montreal 
~ emerge 
ural | THROUGH SLEEPING CARS FROM NEW YORE 

TO ST. ALBANS AND ROUSE’S POINT. Also, 

From Albany to Niagara Falis, 
American money taken at par, and tickets good till ist Novem- 
ber next. 

Passengers wishing to visit either the Saguenay River, or Lake 
Memphramagog, may diverge at Quebec and Sherbrooke respec 
tively ; the through Tickets being available on their return. 

‘Tickets for Sale at the General Agency, 

175 Broadway, New York, 

Also, at the St. Nicholas, Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, and other 
Hotels, and at the Principal Railway Ticket Offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 8t. Louis, Detroit 
Chicago, New Orleans, Buffalo, &c. 


EDW'D P. BEACH, Gen’l Agent, 
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THE ALBION} 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. — 





SHINS... Tileaves Boston ss,.--+ 
RUSSIA....... iiileaves New York..... W 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERS. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... 
' FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
M BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
oniet Cabin Abd. OY $195 00'| Becond Cabin Passage...... 
payable im gold, or-ite equivalent in United States currency. 


not seegred until paid for. 
An‘ surgeon on board. 


for Specie or 
Stas Hae : 


nn ik Oa & CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
Bila The Inman Line, palling tylce 8 week, carrying | the Now’ 








‘BvbhY Wabednddas, tt 


orth River. 


RATES OF aan: ABLE IN CURRENCY: 


PAYABLE IN 


Sem sisidae auc tiers 


a a Ser ees iim Hambirg, Bremen, &c., 


ot mode 


45. 
«ties Pe ought Deve sbi:pemeese aeedingiifor thelr 


For farther winnie, Pe. Hie Papers offices, 


‘Is Breogyay, Mew Xork, 
NATIONAL STEAM.NAVICATION Co. 


(LIMITED) 
STUY Es Gotti EL ae Jt 





ine, con 
ENGLA 
/vrmne 





LOUISIANA 
DENM 








Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday. 
othe oo Se mia itn 
oO) 
a Poy raids 


and fare are uns' 
ine. 


An experienced Surgeon on each ship, feo of cbarge. 

geet ti Ty ho 
.— Fe 1 - ) for 
payable here 


in currency. 
for an’ amount issued payable at an Bank in Great Bri- 
end Ireland at the lowest #ave 4 


Passage frou New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
. CABIN, $90and $%4 Gold; STHENAGE, $30, Currency. 


Pe ast GMA 


at the Passage Office 
Gpppeny, Hi Broagway, Ak a 


PACAFIC MAM STEAMSHIP :CO.’S 
~ \ERROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA... 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.8. Mail. 


‘o Dare. 
tie : of) eh Vb am the Pacific with the 






















FOR BREMEN YJA_SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 
THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


Atlantic, 
ive Pier No, 


SATU s, 
‘FOR oe oo 7 AND BREMEN. 


the 
Brae fn gai, or ia etvalent In a 





First cabin $110; second 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
Ph pn days from New dhe and Se ny every 
June.. 15 & 29 | Jul Bes heccee ee 
Rept... T&M | det eooee feof: 2,18 


For freight, passage, Lc or mo of a pw to 
ISA&C TAYHOR, President, 46 Beondway. 


THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 
TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE XO) STE ANY’S 
tral Stet ave ULTON, in eoecton with 
the New York Mail 8. 8. eae oe 
GUIDING STAR. to Ha 


“4 North River, at adon, ont nev 8, Mal days, call:ng aaa 





A. y-— mibed SATURDAY, April 138. 

eet fe NEB. ATURDAY, April 27. 
FULTON, ©. “SATURDAY, May 11. 
ad ¥) May //25. 

URDAY, Ju June 8 





Seen eee ee eeeeeeseeses 


econ ¢ T | to, Leadon & extra. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
anleat ite oP sit ace Saree p valde’ exMded att tlgned 


C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. C 
GE: 408. J. QOMSTOGK, for N, X. and i, 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 


Jos. J. eat a oe 
Tundabey, ny, How Leet, 
J. A, WOTTON, Havre, Generel ‘Agent in B 


NORTH CERMAN aaa 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via ener hate] 


ponem .Ovaane Tus Norra. Guguaw Liorp run 
regal bets oe ew work, Bre Bremen, and See carry: 


epee EVERY tusatay, 


’VERY yp oneag ll 








Price of P: 
Haveg, and ‘Sieh wast Boob Cable 
i er $37 50. te BREMEN to Naw ned BF paola 
jn.gold Or its, alvaleat ia eurren currency. ! 
F OM 74 5 oe AanSeR and Hyli,. for whieh 
An experienced ed to each Vessel. 


gaveian teal pul Widedie ts Post otaen 
ta-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of not be 
sth Gsom Howe delivered before goods are 
ae Bremen ‘at the 


2, yy 7 For or 
tien or 1h. €8 Broad Street 
“BLACK “STAR ‘LINE 
eee 
Composed of the following first-class Bi 
SUR ear inh 
coer 










Ww. ©. 
ot kt Bwik, 
R. LOWDEN, A 98 West. cor. Cedar St, | 
| DAVID McCOARD, Agus tater trleen. ae 
FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, 'N. P. 
| The Bri and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
\Coi » New Steamer 
A, Capt. Lu Messvnme, 
Le abeve ports, from the Company's Wharf, at 





= ne paren 
apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Groen. 


TAPSGOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION 


sé South Bereet and 98 brecdway, N.Y. 


Warexty Lind oF S#8auuns TO anv Frou 


_ Hor Freight ot 








st eabin 8110, second cabin $65; $85, rig § 
Southam pten, saat York, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


anange se Jondon o or sinrents | $110, $7, ant $20, 
currency. on Tickets a! 


Dizon, {om Ney” ag on J aw oy 


a Diess, top au . 
inte. Aug. 31j 


witha 
ip ATALANTA will leave 
peri ex Nort iy pre, tor ae Vulling at Brest, on Satur- 





ATALANTA,......Captain 








fener notice all the steamers of this line will call at 
Tickets sold Se by rail to Paris 


Havre, a oo be taken and of Latins given, to 
holy to ROBT. N. N. GLARE, 26 7 em 
areas tas Ba South, 


sowian D & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


, NEW. ROUTE 


BEIKWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
VIA BRISTOL, R. I. 


— Ana Steamship Company’s new and magnificent 
Bébjamin Brayton, and 
Rs Captain B, M. Simm: gam ons, 


oar aes Mea, kaa ‘ 





, June 
ndjoin. 


7 Alban 
Fb al coneet SSBCET the he bette and oTeT Providence 
2 withitierier’ railroad ride than by any 

em oo 


Distance by te: 54 miles; thimey1 hour and 30 minutes. 


oa ett fd RE Ha et Ge 


~~ = of 2)800 horse power, 
td in tboment teat en 


ey on eens 
comparinnin arrow unis, olig blow decks it 


In the number and size of their staterooms, and extent and 
unsurpassed, an: 


the: and in 
the strength of thelr bulla fally eqgal ¢> ocean steamers. 
Staterooms secured, de fbr edlé Gnd freight a sveage- 
eo CO ane 











CENTRAL RAILRUAD OF nig ted JERSEY 


BB ny foot sof cea Yeoa in og an oe. 
and at witht 


ND TE THE iT, without aan 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE at THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train, 4 - 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS 8aVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &e. 
With but one ghange of ears. 
SPRING ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
’ Leave New York as follows : 
670s B » for Flemingtc Whitt atany Oty ac, , Mauch Chunk, 
ou | = Pitts- 
ee chang eget 
. =r but two 
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y= ‘or Erie 
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Connects at Hatrabargw with trhing er Wihisesport - 
re +f a 

| so be Bia ae “Tor Romer ervllg ad “eva 7 
| fete: oma 
laserieburg’ Pitts the West, leet Sleoying Oars frou Jersey 
nergy evening. ’ 
Aladitionsl thalie ure fun to Bergen Point ana 
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tral’ of Tinirty Shresty 
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526 Broadway, and 
JOSIAH O. STRARNS, Superintendent, 


ERIE RAILWAY. a 


‘Trains Leaye Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
8.00. A.M, Der eet, for Rochester, Buffalo, apd all points 


830 A.M. py Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 








10,00 A.M, ce masihaiaeatie, 
eRe wa Tor Port Jervis, tebe ewan 
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a Boers ete 
7.00PM. WN egal ey south, 
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a4 mae teobet li 


at 1200 o'clock, for Guflera 


fe x Trams —830 A.M. Way ait, Tate feo Otevlle— 1800 M. 
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+ not alone, and will not be alone. See! there is a| . “Then to-morrow at Lr dearest 

ul ET bright "—e r the dark clouds overhead ;” nd with “+4 Hiastte on pantie Py ne bao tie LE AIA moved at 
: words, daughter placed in his hands a royal mandate | the affecting scene... “Till then, farewell! I haye much to 

which empowered the een eo, RW him his daughter and jarrange.” i 































































































‘\3 Ve Fe & @ servant ipto en ; en fa and_ son had once more. returned to their 
: = B r “My child! what have you done? you sacrifice your|humble dwelling, Feodore, ;who, had been wrapt in deep 
: } a | i young days among those bleak and barren steppes! No—| thought, su exclaimed— . 
yf mois cannot be.” , You are witness, tet, that I consented to follow them 
3 ons ’ 7 ut we will draw a yeil over the out-pourings of the father’s | before she : t?”. ; - 
Calum, non animum, mutant, qui traus mare eurrunt. and daughter’s h Suffice it only to aly, that Katinka} “ less ; but why, this question ? it was not the daughter, 
2, 2 ng bh > Kags ~ Ripe @ re “pi in 8 2 Yeu 4 cme t : . Lilel 
, se: m at she should accompany him » enough |, you are witn Jt th 
Vou. 45. NEW YORE, JULY 138, 1867. No, 28, “e. ii rH thot Asa before I perceiy: 3 tha ; I ee 
“ ” prese’ aa A‘las. >. » lad 
‘ in Bec io ay pd Be adh doed ve, She, ERA A any ar Oe dba 0 ore,” rep i fae, zed ; “re- 
Ritevature. “You may well ask, whom?” he answered—sadly—“ you | member, hough in ria, she, wil be a countess, and ’ 
pat will not find one among all my dependants who would fol- yon bats goldsmith’s apprentice. Beware, lest you cllange 
mf Pape low in my aap a yl sens. ia a tinge of sar- her yay Pleating, iio. curse; yours the can néver yt - 
T Oo fe casm, w refer ua e tol of my rival succes- ie!” answi re, amazed ; “ how can you thin 
= sor; to drinking the icy cold water of Tenvaei,” : I ever presimed 90 far? To live for her, to die i her, will 
By Jean Ingelow, With a confident step Katinka sped away on bir errand,| be my ighest happiness.” : 
SAILING BEYOND SEAS, feeling eure, _ a -! at ae ene s e gre 4 rR 1 a ih bs # ‘ * nM * 
r ) of the ily, who owed fortune, famie, and may ‘ange and awful occurrence took place that night in 
Matbougnt § aaelaren® bilpbing height, - to her rani by m4 be willin, ty show his gratitude | St, Peta aly vee the ae arose ete next morning, its 
t , y accompanying him in his exile, rays shone on mperor Paul's murdere . OF course, 
I said, “I will sail to my love this night Io a humble cottage on the outkirts of the city an old man |in the famult tbat ps but little heed was gen the ful- 
1 ~ vv} other goat. e L pig yl was knening, bay oe bey A ” Linetive saint. a ar hod filment or pares of the late Czar’s. commands. There 
aboard—we sailed votions were ur a loud knocking at the door, which | was a new master to’ please, now ; even Count S—— forgot 
ton ene no os See coon the wand , 2 a bended knees to open. It was his only _ own sorrows A! the whirl of excitement. That very day 
s child—his son ore. : was summoned to appear at, court: he obeyed, and to his 
Did moura, and mourn, and mouyn. “Ts it then true, my father, that our beloved master is sen, | surprise, instead of findlog that his sentence oT banishment 
t) reel ome [. legs move) ey seared to yore ON gam that he is to set out to-morrow ?”| was tte carried into effect, the Emperor bade him draw 
e young man inqu near, r ously offered his hand to kiss, The Count’s 
Let me alone, the dream is my own, “ Alas son—it is too true!” colourless lips trembled as they touchéd it, for it seemed just 
And my heart is full of rest. “ And will the city, the nobility, the townspeople, look on | as if ap! fain were upon ie . : 
. is wing, Sars an on tain aitaead itn - ale Wile bof yin d ial beg een 2 is cast gut “You oe femain in my service, Count?” asked Alexander, 
’ m home an ?” inquired the youth im petuously: | courteously, . 
peoding tie sheep for aye ; “And what isto become of his daughter, he resumed, not} “ Gracious sire, I trust you will pardon me. Yesterday I e 
1 ity love nye was still, waiting te apy Snawer, “and who is tg accompany him into] was an ol) man: bat the last night has added many years to 
: . 8 banishment ?” my age. ith one foot in the grave, my Only wish 
I fen ony ap aad La phys i z nat. thee | ee dope of thecottage opened, and Katinka her- ib to, peck for peace, .I ould in, will yonr pl + Rete 
‘ ; self 8 re them. ‘ sion, retire to country estate, there to await the hour 
No ny Gash, me nis place reek “ Sed ae !” she begsa, eddressi ng the old man, “are rie canpot be far distant.” : " 
Rose none of my father’s servants here ?” “Your wish is granted. Butis there anything else I can 
© last love! O first love! “None, noble lady !” do? you Have bu: to ask.” 
My love with the true heart, “Alas! then we ure forsaken indecd! But to think that] “If I might venture to ask n,”’ replied the Count, “I 
© think I have come to this your home, not one of those who used to kneel down before him, aud call would beg er Majesty to pan the u “ of my daughter 
And yet—we are apart! bias 7 marie, can be found ready and willing to offer him i ag ore Solkow, the-——the goldemith’s apprentice.” 
this last service !” ¢ Emperor raised his eyes in astonishment, as he re- 
Higbu! He stood at my right hand, “ What!” interrupted the old man, “do you mean, noble| garded the Count, whe still ae | fay 
me _ 15 hag thy tay ol r Indy, tg say, that they goal how him but will not?” b *: etrany request, Coani, Reflect on the different con- 
’ ’ Zven a0,” was the sad Teply. itions of the you le!” - 
O, is it thus we meet! “ Then will L!” and he knelt down before the young girl,| “Pardon ee canons sire,” , interrupted, the Count; 
maid ae dear, I am not hear ; and respectfully kissed her hand. “Then will I, old at be, | “though of ee he is noble atheart, and deserves 
» 1 have no place—no part— with the help of my patron saint, St. Stephen, share evil and | this, aye, and,more than this, from me.. When all the world 
o parling, meee by sea or shore, good with him. For twenty years have I lived under him in | turned acks On, me, when the, butterflies of fashion that 
Bat only ; thy heart. this cottage. Here I ed, and hence I carried out] had flitted in my salons, and had professed their willingness 
oo“ night en 7, a my = when struck down by fever. Yes! I will follow |to ao Sprouse fre and. water, to gain if it were but an ap- 
’ im!” pro word from my daughter's Ji when amongst all m' 
The dove on the mast, as we sailed fast, “ Nay, good friend,” replied Katinka, in atone of grati-| dependants not one 4, willing tay their pas fate, 
Did mourn, and mourn, and mourn. tude ; “you are too old—too infirm to undertake such a toil-| this youth came forward; he gave up all for me. .What I had 
. _ -}some journey. I did not refer to you. No! your age and| thought to see accomplished on the banks of the Jenisei, I 
‘ MARGARET, failing cise would prove a burden rather than a comfort | now jpray your Majesty, may be celebrated in this your royal 
bh ha to m er, os city. r 
‘ aa See pen be a+ yal be— “True! lady, I forget that,” interrupted the old man; a Be it so!” answered the Emperor, waving his hand. : 
Ate you happier, Margaret, = ohh Cet) will go out myself and speak with the ungrateful en Soy uns ana F ae kneeled hagesver a the 
t been ? ° rthodox Church of Russia as man wife. 
Bilence pat = mere ado! bos La It seems inte ay oe en Cae i! have to , 
; ? twice,” answ: e lady, proudly. “ Maybe, I yet ma: 
Maders nothing, though I keew be able to find one, sufficiently miserable to consider it no ENGLISH NIGHTINGALES, 
‘ Margaret, Margaret. “7 wy} — to his misery to follow my father, though it) ‘The nightingales‘are still in song. But it is in the middle 
Once those eyes, full sweet, full shy, “Yes—surely you will find one,” now cried Feodore, a em Sniaiieeon distines tae a 
7 < Told a certain thing to mine ; emerging from the corner of the room where he had been | other birds on account of their loud resonance and brilli- 
® # : What they told me I put by, ° standing, unperceived by Katinka, “I will go! you do not % ’ 
, O, 80 careless of the sigo. remember me, lady, but he,” pointing to his father, “ will be ihe first: burst of song generally occurs.in the.stillness of a 
Back ap ecny thing to the, my aiedon tee Fa ee ny ea inka : “think | Mu@and ealm morning—when the winds of March are luljed 
A t want it then ; “lo ou, yf atinka ; “ think | _. i oods 
Fool ! | wich my eet would break you I can so readily forget him who saved my life from Pat eo - a mony 
Scorn is hard’on hearts of men.’ dowsing when but a child? And you will accompany us””) nlete that the slight snapping sound.of bursting buds -may be 
“Yea, i that will he,” said Feodore’s father, answering distinctly heard, as the young spring leaves assert. their ex- 
Soest of weit is bitter work— due nl a on his pew dutics as ‘aithfully a8 | pending power.” Oa such a morning the loiterer, in a favour- 
b of us bas felt it now: e has his ; ‘ able locality, may suddenly hear a startling burst of melody, 
Bluest skies she counted mirk, “Then may God and all his saints bless you both |” €X-| s0 loud, am so luscious in .its superb and thrilling Fick” 
Self-betrayed of eyes and brow ; claimed Katinka, as ber tears fell fast down her check. A ness, that the effect is never to be forgotten. 
ane = ry went aay way, pracy eyo eth y Had jours men Reig aS ted’ A pieture rises) before‘me.as | write—a most accurate re- 
& better man drew high, own © y Kissed of the lady's | miniscence of the.precise turn of- a certain lane, with prim- 
Fain to earn, with | : dress. P : 
Mus te wagner Sasa iow by. "iy ao,” mld th ld mas when the to were onc: more| Wet anh ames ta rie ates ot se 
< ~ 4 : gon Pe Pa you will go with him, and you have| where [first heard-thesong of the nightingale. .L could still 
titers not in deserts old, said well an A trace graceful upon * 
What was born, aed wextd, and yearned, “ With him, father?” interrupted Feodore. “ Did she not Srenslpfeunehs steed bind aa stag, mek = 
( Year toyear its meaning told, 8a * a us? Does not she then accompany the Count into dealy gave forth that glorious gush of exquisite sound which 
I am come—its d are learned— exile?” o. eee: tonished me. I had never heard such sounds issue from 
~ Come; but there is retaden to say— “Yes, traly ! bub it is ¢.grent sacrifice you haye made; and the throat of bird before, acd the effect was the more impres- . 
j me 7 have met, Serty loss is ten times greater ;” and the old man wept fire end-tiestingss ag ween epder ae a z, — the 
y my da’ . . most w , just as the moon 
Margaret, Margaret. 4 “Us tyes, she said ‘us’ !” continued Feodore, heedless of| was rising, and all other birds, had lang been. silent. The 
his father’s tears. : song, howeter, notwithstanding the! general belief, is more 
THE GOLDSMITH’S APPRENTICE. Just then a man entered with a request that they should at | commonly heard in the morning, though it is much more re-) 


Frege be er to the zalege of the Count, a request which they | markable in the silence white night; and hence has arisen the 
Peter: i mm t) . popular fallacy that thi in the night. . An 
4 Tea &, Feertege FATA, “My children” said the Count, as they entered the apart-/, natural roe bent this belief has ted to the ~ - 


name 

; St. Pet was in consternation; for the Czar had that|ment, “I have sent for you to learn from your own lips |« » derived from the Ge on, 

‘ amass his favourite Oabinet Minister, and sen: | whether it is trae what ay daughter has just told me. r ay ere sy pee means ~ ve ey ee 
teniced him to exile in the mines of Siberia. .Count S—had | ho one shall sacrifice himself for me against his own will. Let) night, and galan, a singer. “ 
been the Emperor's most honeat ; and, with the ex-| me then hear, good Nicholas, first from your lips, whether t the beauty of the. nighti ’s song does not require 
ception ofa few persons who detested him for his sincerity | your son’s determination to accompany me into exile meets | the silence and impressiveness of night to set it off; and in 
and his imperviousness to a bribe, was universally beloved by | with your sanction ?” this respect. Shakespeare is not altogether right as a-naturalist 
the people. His fall therefore came on them like a thunder-| “ Yes, gracious master, the lad is but discharging his duty ;| when he makes Pentiasay:— 
bolt ; a a for his degradation prehe g: though noue are left to tend my dying bed, I bless The nghogte iy bce tt tig We ad 

. him it.’ y ; 2 : 
S"Bren the Goat himself was aslounded. Accuslomed ashe |"'™'And Jou, Feodore,” esumed the Cott, tara to the] Yatarery gone aklng won be thought 
had been: to the wayward caprice of a Tuler, and | y; man, “ , Teflect well. rea ste VR — nteeen ; - . , 
knowing that in the eyes of such, even the test. action poston, wealth an and beloved ‘father, a living gee le fet boing th the superiority of the song of 
may be construed into ‘a treasonable design, he still felt the | Geath, a miserable ce—for slavery. Better stay with to all other birds is. beyond, cayil or 
consciousness that he had ever served his country faithfully, |hini! What, no! Then accept my thanks—my blessing— | pute. thrush, the fauvette, the s even 
and torthe best of his ability, and therefore felt that his de-|fur your noble conduct. See, my friends, let us drink to-| the aspiring k, are but, a8 a band of ndary choriaters, 
gradation was as unjust, as his sentence was cruel. « But it} gether, us three, a parting goblet,” and with these words he i) lorious ab primo, ¢ of the 
‘was not so much for himself that he grieved. He had been a Hie « liver beaker with sparkling wine, and handed it to ho, wer and splen- 

jour 





as. 
“> the due fulfilment of your duties, my son,” said the old 
t ‘towards Poodore, 0 he ed the goblet to 


Count filled it, and handed it to'Feodore; who, 
Of hi htes aad raising the cup alo al in som 
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ingale, and was always most profoundly moved while listen- | inkeeper at Ratisbon, who, in the silence of the night, talked 


































































ip with each other, phrases which had dur- 
Fne potent influence of this bird-melody bas, ey A on the day. Even Buffon, while vidlouling the credulity of 
felt in all ages. The Greeks called the nightiagale , and mistrusting to some extent the statement of Gess- 
that is “ the . Re Gog Pe eetinnee eae oe aes ner, says that when reared from the neat they may be taught 
birds; and also Philomela, , lover of melody. to talk. The paid in Rome for caged nightingales ap- 
an een beg eg LL, four Lp Dive pears to Rave Neve really yr py ae le of 
one those innumerable trane- Emperor dius 1 an en- 
ous bursts which form the climaxes to the ous notes, or + having peid, an Tiay ng 


oT cesapty sain tate toad tatine ts mes owe 
w as much as 8 ro’ 
and well-trained dev 

It is not wonderful that fables should have arisen concern- 
ing the nightingale, for there are still m ies connected 

ith his appearance and de re which the most searching 
investi of modern science have not yet explained. He 
comes among us very suddenly about the 14th or 15th of 
April—punctual, almost tu the day; his plamare, 80 fresh, 80 
dreds of leagues of Tad acd ee, appears highly’ improbaol 

of leagues sea appears probavle. 
Tt has been noticed, too, that when poh. a | immediately 
after his first appearance, he has a slight pleasant odour of 
earth, freshly dug, or after a summer shower. One might 
he has jast’emerged from’a desply buried, coryealis; added 

ust eme’ m a dee; ju cl ; 
the | to which, his extraordinary featleness of man for the first 
few days of his advent, which renders his capture so easy, 
might lead the fanciful to picture him to themselves asa 
on te acpi creature, a8 yet unaware that man was a natu- 
enemy. 

On their first arrival, contests take place for favourite lo- 
calities, and the strongest and most courageous prevail. As 
the same individual birds and their jonsyaen. apes to the 
same places each successive season, these com often take 

lace between the male jay and the sees young male 
of the first brood—in fact, shocking as it may seem, be- 
tween fatber and son, and the young prodigal often succeeds 
in a veal off his feng t- -\ at kJ ag the second- 
best tion, though perhaps umphing in song over 
his stalwart son, from his new domain, some thirty or forty 
yards from the old one. 

The plumage of both sexes is very similar, a rich ferrugi- 
neous light-brown on the beck, ge rather brighter at the 
tail, while the general tone of the under parts is a light sil- 
very grey. The nest is a slight, but very picturesque structure 
composed of small twigs in the outer part, and with substan- 
ces of a somewhat softer texture in the interior, such av dry 
bents of grass, stray horse-hairs, or other syitable materials. 
The are about the size of the hedge-sparrow, but rather 
longer, g more oval in form. Their colour is a rich green- 
ish olive, rather darker and greener in tone than ordinary 
brown paper ; and they have no gpots or markings of an 
kind. The plumage of the young bird is brown, mottled all 
over with lightish ochreous spots more or less regularly dis- 
tributed. In general appearance young nightingales so cidésely 
resemble young robins, while in nest feathers, that 

are often mistaken for each other. : 

'o conclude with a bathos, we are told by the Italian na- 
turalist (quoting Petrarch), that a certain landowner in the 
north of Ltaly got up night after night, in the nightingale sea- 
son, for the express purpose of destroying the nocturnal an- 


first string of the violin by the bow of a Joachim, are left 
whole octaves below it. 
notes, and indeed most of those of the nightingale’s 
ong, Or given forth in joy and exultation ; but there is one, 
hich is of an entirely opposite character. It 1s known asthe 
“ déne,” and consists of a series of wailing sounds, each rising 
by about a semitone, which, heard in Staaten aa especi- 
Au. its climax, which might be the forth of the 
wail into a frantic burst of passionate may, in former 
ages, have given rise to various forms superstition. It is, 
undoubtedly, this special note that originally led the way to 
the estimate of the nightingale’s song, as bap MAA. 
deeply plaintive and even melancholy character—an 
which most of the innumerable poets, who have described 
the nightingale and his song, have accepted at once, without 
inves' mo. This popular view leads me to attempt a new 
explanation of the Latin name of the night singer, which, I 
ne, may have been founded on the popular belief that 
its song at night was typical ofa funeral wail. Luscinia* was 
the name by which Roman naturalists distinguished the night- 
ingale. Th; name may originally have been lugecinia, as we 
know that, in the gradual refinement of the lan the g 
was sometimes exchanged for c, as, for —— names 
Gaius and Gassius, which eventually became jus and Cas- 
sius. Supposing my whimsical hypothesis to have some foun- 
dation, we get the verb lugere [to wail] and cinis [a grave], 
which, being combined inw a proper name, would express the 
idea of + wget or = 4... the ape This RS, however, 
a mere , Suggested by the popular error, w 
a general character of deep melancholy to the nightiogei's 


song. It is, however, supported by a derivation put forward 





by the Romans themselves, as reported by Pliny, who says, in | noyances which disturbed his rest; and that not succeeding 
explanation of luscinia “ quod lugens Ganat,’-which sings | in the enemies of sleep in this manner, he pro- 
wailing. V on the vther hand, offers an explanation 


ceeded to the extreme measure of cutting down the woods to 
a considerable distance round his house—which proved a 
more effectual defence against the intolerable nuisance. Still 
worse than this is the following:—The nightingale after the 
and adopts the substantive Ju, light, - | close of the breeding season, having been well supplied with 
press “ which sings before the light;” both Pliny and Varro | an abundance of insect food during the summer, is in very 
deriving cinia from the verb cano, | sing. fine condition during the month of September—in fact, very 

Nightingales first appear in this — in the begioning | plump and fat; and his flesh having been tasted by connois- 
of April, tne male birds appearing ten dys before the fe-|seurs at that season, and pronounced fully equal to that of 
males, and being in fullsong before the hens arrive. M. Gerbe | the celebrated ortolan, thousands are captured in the south 
the nocturnal song is only continued till the ar-| of France as table delicacies. As, however, many of the trou- 

badours themselves, especially the one whose adventures 
have been set to music* by Signor Verdi, did not meet with 
much better treatment, we not be surprised at the fate 
of a plump and delicious nightingale. 

It is not gen koown that there is a distinct species of 
nightingale, co ly larger than the ordinary kind, 
w though common on many parts of the Continent, has 
not as yet reached our shores; while in Austria and Gallicia, 
and parts of Pomerania, Lwscinia major, the greater nightin- 

le, is abundant. In general appearance, colour, and mark- 
ngs, this bird does not differ very materially from what we 
may term the English species—except by a slight tendency 
to mottling on the breast. The song is, however, more pow- 
erful, though not so various, and is almost exclusively given 
forth during the night—in which ie it is a truer nightin- 
than tw 
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furnish a scientific musical notation of the nigntingale’s song, the better known species. ould seem that with 
but their attempts are certainly not mae sw nen eX-|very little trouble this species might be made to add a 
ceedingly ingenious. The great surgeon, John Hunter, who | new strain of melody to our woods. 
left nothing uninvestigated within the widest range then H. Nost Humpureys. 
canary prev of er abfangai eng ty on oo 

wer ‘8 an 
streogt ofthe muscles of ib tavoat, whieh be found tobe|A SKATING ADVENTURE IN NORWAY. 
more y any +) Pleasant is it to have only a small piece of water to skate 
pe ee ay ee nee iy" on, if the ice be. gned, end There are roe companions with 
— — — Seadoo rho you; but how is that pleasure enhanced when you are skating 


on a Norwegian fjord, or on one of the large inland lakes 
with which Norway abounds. 


Latin; and that ht have taught by inge-| | was one of a party, of six or seven young Nor- 
nious Greek a utter a few phrases with tolerable wegian and English students. It was our inten peel 
distinctners is ingly probable, as such traditions have! jown the fjord to a village about twenty miles distant from 
always some 3 but, when the enthusiastic old na-| Christiania, and then to return on the ice by moonlight, A 
taaiies of cho Seuje ~ ee Se eee charming plan, and one which is calculated to make many a 
aneencainns — bt the B ype - tyro’s mouth water, whose skating excursions are necessaril: 


y 

limited by the banks of a small piece of water, or haply to a 
long and narrow canal. . 

It was a lovely morning when we set out, The sky was of 

a dvep azure blue, equalling ia intensity and clearness any I 

awed witnessed in more southern climes; the ice was all 


Se oe ae the great singer, Stesicho- | petting wider and wider the further we left the town bebind 
who was said to be for the highest beauties of 
rus, rod ‘ het 0 nightingsio hed hed u big | 2% 204 that, if we had wished, we could have ska‘ to the 


3 | chderswoSd that there was n0 lack of rooan To the full Gieplay 

up there was no room e a 

drunk in the melodious strains then poured forth, by tine re- our skating powers. Not that we indulged in any fantas. 
;w 








, the modern ‘Theocritus, the odors oe pt eng . breeze from tbe north ¥ 
master of Idyilic , end at the same time an ty ania ros caaled any now ot then to Gees 
naturalist, two caged nightingales toan OF two with some solltary flanerman, oe ee 
one Fepach reign i probably » cocraption of ies, or| ona 


e hid along journey before us, aod it was Lda 


fish seemed to be h udging the quantity of whi! 
and amps pode 6 Uy had i A cae Preset 
an “ ice-ship” passed us with the velocity of an exp train. 





I had never seen one before; and as many of your readers, 
doubtless, have never even heard of such vessels, I will 
describe the one that passed us. It was constructed exactly 
like an ice-plough—that is, was of a triangular shape, and ran 
on skates. It carried one large square sail, which could be 
taken in by letting go the rope that held it. Indeed, this is 
the only way of stop these ships, and thus 

them with da 


i 


self out on to the ice, and risk 
concussion, rather than be carried out into the open water. 

After a pleasant journey of three or four hours, for we took 
it coolly, remembering that we should have the wind 


to reluctance that we quitted the warm room of the village 
station for the open fjord once more. And so we set off on 
our homeward journey, not quite so merry, perhaps, as when 
we had started, for the sun was down, the wind in our 

and we a little stiff. Still we went gaily on, at “ half-speed, 
and were disagreeably surprised, when about half our journey 
was completed, to perceive a dense fog gradually stealing over 
the ice. On and on it came, till at last we were yay abe 
an impenetrable mist. Then, for the first time, it 

oy yy 4. that = were in a fix. How were we to 
steer ere was no longera star whereby to shape our 
course; indeed, the whole sky was shut out from view. What 
was to be done? Wiser far had we retraced our steps to the 
village we had left, and passed the night there; but we did 
not like the idea, and determined to brave it out. 

Need I say that we were soon as completely lost as any 
hunter ever was on trackless prairie or boundless ag a 
yet there was some:hing to guide us—the wind; by Dg 
it on a certain quarter of i team, we trusted, if Is had not 
hifted a point or two since morning, that we were going at 
east in the right direction. But why had we no compass 
with us? Ah! why had we not? 

“ Keep close together,” shouted our leader, as we followed 
each other in single file, “and mind the holes in the ice !” 

There was another danger; tor the holes the fishermen 
made in the morning might not be strong enough to beara 
man’s weight by night; and though not big e h to let one 
through, a broken leg might be the result of getting into one 
of them unawares. Meanwhile the fog grew denser and 
denser, till at leogth we were obliged to hold om by each 
other’s coat-tails, somewhat after the fashion of a scaling-party 
up Mont Blanc. We had been already five hours on the 
and ought to have been home by that time, had we 
rightly. But there were no signs of human life near; not a 
sound was to be heard, though we often halted, and 
our ears to catch the vaice of some fisherman or other who 
might be returning home late from his work. A deathly, 
ominous silence prevailed. > 

“ Well, we are lost,” said our leader; “God only knows 
where we are!” 

Now, to be lost out on an open fjord, with the thermometer 
down twenty degrees below zero, and with a keen north wind 
blowing—to feel that fatal drowsiness stealing over one, 
which, if given way to, would prove a sleep of death, is by no 
means ao agreeable predi in. Moving we must 
keep, no matter in what direction—resting would prove fatal ; 
and so we kept on, hoping we were in the right course still. 
Presently, we distinctly heard the roaring of a distant cascade; 
we stopped, and held a consultation. 

“Stay! I have it,” said our leader; “that is the —— Foss 
we can hear, and this, therefore, is the —— Creek. Back, 
back, for your lives!” For he knew that this was the most 
dangerous ground to be on; it was, in tact, the frozen surface 
of —— River we were standing upon, the current of which 
was so flerce, that the ice there was always Fear lent 
speed to our skates, and we did not pause till sound of 
tue falling water had faded from the senses. 

One good, however, resulted from this incident ; it enabled 
us, a8 we thought, to shape our course for the town. Alas! 
the hope was a vain one; for after skating for a couple of 
hours more, we could still perceive no signs of home. It was 
getting serious. Midnight was already past; anxious friends 
would be awaiting usat home. I was so and so: 
worn out, that [ could scarcely get on. I and prayed 
them to let me lie down on the ice, if only for a moment. 
“No, not for a second!” shoutéd our leader. “Pall him-up, 
pull him up!” for I was flinging myself down on the ice. A 
gy Sl yd revived me ; I verily believe it saved my life. 

tly, tarough the gloom, we espied a Dember et dull- 
looking lights. Was it the town? No, for they were moving. 
Were they phantom lights, then? No, thank God 
human forms were them. We were saved! “Hurrah! 
we shouted—“ hurrah!” and the lights came nearer and 


ple, whom our friends in town had accom, them, 
vo try and save the missing ones. We dere still eight miles 
from town; and I verily believe that had the searching-party 


not fallen in with us as they did, sevea frozen corpses would 
have been found on he ies nat monaing, 





“ 


The other adventure that befel me was when skating across 
the Baltic, or that part of it that separates Sweden 
win 


the age poe yy party 
usual sight, occupied but « short time; and. indeed, our num- 
bers swelled so much, that ‘ y 


we 
¢* | a hundred in all when we started from Copenhagen. 
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visited Sweden by the ice, and it looked so tempting and in- 
viting at a distance only of ten miles from us, it was deter- 
mined that we should continue our journey thither. 

Great was the excitement as we drew near ine shore, for, 
asl said, we mast have numbered at least a hundred, Iu- 
deed, I verily think the good Swedes must have imagined we 
‘were a party of invaders coming to take possession of the 

town and fortress of Malmo, on skates. Bang! bang ! 
the guns from the castle; but it was only 
as a friendly salute, for, as we reached the 
met by no leas a personage than the mayor of 
insisted upon our all coming up to his house, 
promptu banquet was speedily » and in 
short space of time we were 
Sag peti iy te ae, of minh ool say 

speeches by the dozen, of W ° 

@ word or two here and there, but quite sufficient to 
me that the Swedes were jolly good fellows, and 
that they took this unprecedented visit from their near neigh 
teas Deemetzan 6 vey quem nner” 

Well and wise!y did nine-tenths of the guests accept the 
hospitable mayor’s invitation to pass the night ia Malmo ; not, 
of course, that he could accommudate a ee sae a Tox 
lodging was 8 y arranged, for every householder in the 
place deemed it a great honour to have two or three of the 
visitors billetted upon bim; and foolishly, madly, did the re- 
maining tenth, of which I, ass that { was, was one, determine 
to return to the Danish coast that very night. It was useless 
for our host to remonstrate; go we would, and go we did. 
And so we started on our homeward route under another sa- 
lute from the fortress, which we answered by waving our 
handkerchiefs and shouting. The wind blew at starting from 
the east, and we therefore found it easier work to-steer our 
course in the direction of Elsinore than to return direct to 

We had completed, perhaps, four-fifths of our 
journey, and were not more than ten miles from Elsinore, 
‘when the wind suddenly veered round to the west. It was 
hard work now, for it soon began to blow a regular gale; and 
a snow-storm setting in, we were almost blinded with the 
driving snow. Presently, we heard a sound to the westward, 
which I shall never forget: it was the ice breaking up. A 
north-westerly wind, I shuald add, brings a deal of salt 
water into the Baltic, and when it blows high, speedily breaks 
up any ice that may have formed in the narrow Sound. It 
was a race for very life. Distinctly we could feel the ice 
moving under our feet in an undulating manner, while but a 
short distance to our right we could see the waves dashing 
over it, and breaking it up into fragments. 

We were still a mile from shore, and it was a question 
whether we should ever be able to reach itintime. On, never 
shall 1 forget those moments—the ice surging up and'down 
under our feet, and we fearing each moment it would break 
up. To add to our troubles two, one of our party just then, 
when moments were ot priceless value, fell down in # fainting- 
fit. Boom! boom! went the guns from the Krouborg; « 
kindly signal to any who might be out on the ice to hasten 
ashore. To us, it sounded like a death-knell, By dint of 

we managed ww raise our companion to his 
and then one holcing him up on either side, and the rest 
pushing from behind, we shoved him slowly slong towards 
the shore. Five minutes later, and we must all have been 
Jost, for just as we were step on land, the ice rent with a 
crash and a roar like an avalanche, and the waves dashed 
over it impetuously,’as if in anger at our having escaped 
them. We carried the poor fellow to an inn, where he lay 
for a long time in a most critical state, while we made the 
best of our way to the city, to acquaint his friends of the sad 
occurrence, rejoicing and thankful that we had escaped. God 
help any poor fellow that might have been out on the Sound 
that might!" Three days later, our friends from Malmo re- 
turned in a steamer, for they had, of course, been detained 
prisoners by the ‘ce breaking up; and agreeably surprised 
they were to see us safe and sound. 
. 
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EGYPTIAN AND CAMPANIAN DISCOVERY. 


The time when an important discovery was communicated 
to the world as if by an electric shock has gone by, perhaps 
never to return. in the age of steam-locomotion and of 
electric telegraphs, men are too busy to care for the discover- 
jes of their neighbours. Anything that can affect the price 
of funds, of coro, or of cotton, monopolises the wires, and is 
communicated by the electric agency in the | t capitals. A 
shot goes off in Paris, and the echo is heard in Pall-Mall almost 
as soon as in the Pays Latin. But a new-form of life is discover- 
ed—some strange bird, or beast, or giant tree, and who knows 
anything about it? The discoverer, proud, and justly proud, 
of the results of enterprise, or of happy observatior, finds, on 

our ‘shores, that all that he can dois, afer much 

pain expense, to submit a paper to some special society 
occupying itself with the subject. If the season of the year 
be , and the society sitting, and not too busy, and the 
results of the new discovery are not too inconsistent with the 
opinions to which the leading members of the body are com- 
mitted, the paper may be read, and subjected to the sceptical 
comments of the tarry-at-home travellers who so far honour 
it as to listen.. And possibly a brief notice in the very small- 
est type, may creep into some obscure corner of the daily 
newspapers. Such is the,public meed of the discoverer now- 
a days, uniess be huve time, and ability, and sufficient means 
of bolding his own with a publisher, to give the results of his 
labours in. bis own name and in his own words to the world. 

And there are men who would find it easier to rival the heroic 

erance of Baker or of Livingstone than to give in plain 

a readable of their labours. How one of our 

enterprising African travellers failed to take, in the first 

instance, his proper p.'ace in public esteem for want of some 

small share of literary skill, will be fresh in the remembrance 
of our readers. 

To agreat extent this indifference of the public to impor- 
tant discovery is a consequence of the march of science, of 
the immense amount of _ pres J ——e Cy — ne- 
cessity of referring sepa\ate branches quiry, as it were, 

~ competion ok the scientific world. But there is 
ticularly refer, as coming 
t I , 
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instance have their special interest for some small circle 
of philoloaists, of astronomers, of chronologists, of classical 
students, of aanclagias, and the like; they have a great and 
T toterest for all lovers of art, and for all students of 
architectural and of engineering science, The opening of an 
Osean tom> at Cuma, or of a sepulchre of the time of the 
Hykeos in Lower Egypt, has # special interest for all who 
ue our pages, DO less than for the special Italian archwolo- 
gist or for the student of hieroglyphics. 





in 
ed by our own colonists and missionaries on the Sandwich 


It is therefore alike in the interest of our readers and of the 
march of human intelligence to call attention to the 
work aow silently pursuing in recovering the buried records 
of the past, and that not without the hope of attractiag from 
time to time fresh intelligence to our own columns, It is 
strange not only that so little should be known generally in 
this coun’ ag to the progress 
panian discovery, but that it should be so difficult for those 
| penne in the subject to arrive at the latest intelligence. 
ne eosoene in Egypt has had more important results than 
the discovery, by jette, of the Serapeum, of the sacred 
seasclonm in which the mummies of sacred bulls have been 
por Se pe from the very time of the exodus, and of the de- 
" inscriptions, which in some instances form the epitaphs 
of these incongruous sep Ich i iptions the year 
the king and the day of the month in which each Apis 
was born, was canonised, died, and was buried, and the num- 
ber of years, months, and days which he lived, thus forming 
an absolute chronological check whenever the inscriptions are 
perfect. And yet it will be hard for the English student to 
satisfy his curiosity as to these invaluable discoveries. At 
this moment, we learn from private sources, that excavations 
are being made in Lower Egypt, where monuments are being 
brought to light that promise information on the most per- 
plexed time of the Egyptian annals, the reign of those shep- 
herd kings who were an abomination to their native sub- 
jects. But whatever may be known at Paris or at Berlin as 
to these proceedings, we ask in vain in our own metropolis 
for news on the subject. There is evidence, some of us think 
conclusive evidence, to show that the colossal portrait of the 
very Pharaoh of the Exodus himself, as well as of his terrible 
predecessor who ordered the delivery of the Jewish boys to 
the crocodiles, are now reposing in the halls of the British 
Museum ; and yet the public pass by the speaking faces with 
a8 little appreciation of the message they have to utter as of 
the hieroglyphics themselves, : 
Nearer home than Egypt, readily accessible in a six weeks’ 
tour, mow Progress is being made in uncovering the relics 
of Pompei From the first discovery of that buried city, 120 
years ago, during the whole reign of the Bourbon dynasty, 
the excavations on the spot were but capriciously carried on, 
and for the most pari rather with the object of extracting 
precious articles to enrich the Museo Borbonico, than with a 
view of laying open to the gaze of modern Europe a Campa- 
nian city of the date of the Christian era. When the power 
of the ourdons, on the death of the formidable and little- 
ub tood Ferdinand II., collapsed from intrinsic corruption 
before the ee of Garibaldi, a famous personage in the 
literary world was made ruler of Pompeii. No Roman pre- 
fect was ever better disposed to make the best of his power 
and influence than was Alexandre Dumas. Ensconced in one 
of the regal palaces at Naples, a gem of ar abode, looking 
out over the blue bay, which he held for some time, in spite 
of the efforts of the incoming government of Victor Emman- 
uel, Dumas had too much to do with his history of the Revo- 
lution, and his J; journal, and his never-ceasing 
flow of novel publication, to have much time to devote to the 
Scavi. dis successor in the direction of the works at Pom- 
peii was a man of another order—a scholar and a gentleman, 
who had found shelter from political persecution by his at- 
tach ttothe h hold of his late yel Highness Leo- 
pold, Count of Syracuse, himself a sculptor and a virtuoso, 
an antiquary, and a man of taste. Under the direction of the 
Commendatore Fiorelli the works at Pompeii have assumed 
& new character; systematic preservation of all relics as much 
as possible in situ has been the rule. The frescoes, instead of 
having their colours refreshed for the inspection of every visi- 
tor by the usual Neapolitan practice—we hardly like to de- 
scribe itin its naked simplicity—of being spit upon by the 
guide, and then rubbed with the cuff of his coat, if he had 
one, and with the skirts of its substitute if he had not, are 
pow tenderly coated with a wax varnish as soon as -~ are 
exhumed, and thus promise to preserve their natural hues. 
An excellent map of the city has been prepared, and a superb 
delineation of the architecture, painting, and sculpture is in 
course of publication by the Brothers Niccolini, a work which, 
in purity of design and beauty of execution, is almost with- 
out a rival among the numerous editions de luze of the Conti- 
neotal press. 

The excavations of Pompeii have not the peculiar charac- 
teristic of those at Cum, where archeology assumes almost 
the character of geology; and where three distinct strata of 
tombs, each containing relics of arace different in date, in 
habits, in mode of sepulture, and in the orientation of their 
tombs, are supe But their special interest consists in 
the vivid reality with which they enable the visitor to present 
to his mind the actual daily life of Rome, or rather of the Ro- 
man country villa, or provincial capital, at the time when 
Julius Cesar was making his hasty and abortive inroad upon 
our coasts, and at the time when a voice, which has never 
ceased to echo in the ears of each succeeding generation, bade 
the subjects of Roman conquest to render unto Cxsar the 
things that are Cesar’s. The ruts that mark the carriage- 
ways of Pompeii were being tormed by the rude, ne 
cars of the masters of the world, while the divine footsteps 
yet lingered in the dust of Palestine. The long-silent volcano 
awoke, and covered town and inhabitants with that thick veil 
of impalpable ash which remained inviolate for more than 











solation of Jerusalem by the arms of Titus. And among the 
latest discoveries of Signor Fiorelli, of which we have an 
English intelligence, is that of the remains of a Roman sol- 
diér, who seems to have calmly set himself to die at his post, 
and of whose person and attire so faithful a cast has been pre- 
served by the volcanic snow that overwhelmed him, that an- 
tiquarian difficulties as to the mode in which the Roman sol- 
diers were sandalled, have been dispelled by the evidence 
thus grimly brought to light. 

The effect of Roman civilization on our domestic habits 
bas been a most important element in our national life. Our 
earliest monuments—not of human habitation, or indeed of 
worship or of sepulture, but of fortification, or of building 
properiy so called—are Roman. The influence of a people 
cultivated to a state of corruption on a nation of the simpli- 
city of habit that characterized the Gauls and the Britons of 
the Imperial age, can only be compared to the effect produc- 


Islanders. The natural growth of an architecture adapted to 
our climate and to our habits has constantly been interfered 
with by the importation of some Roman form of basilica, or 
of portico, unsuitable to both. It is by studying the foreign 
element in ite purity that we can best learn how to eliminate 
it where incompatible with our own requisites.— Builder. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 
It is a. known fact that many persons are losing their time 





of Ezyptian and of Cam-| the 


sixteen centuries, only nine years after the no less fearful de-| jnis 


caused some rumour that has been about, that 
premium been promised by one or dan One > 
vernments, for the solution of this old problem ; but just the 
contrary is the care. The — in Paris, already in 1775, 
and once a - ~~ —_ ty of London, resolved never 
more in re examine an 

of the circle, tri y papers pretending to solve 


? 


le, an angle, of 
the or motion. The three first considered 
robiems soived long ag0, in many beet and the last problem 
an absurdity and an impossibility. We believe, there- 


fore, to render some of our readers a good service, 
@ abort account of what has been discovered "oe tae 


subject. 
The oldest approximation to a correct solution of the 
problem of squaring the circle was made Archimedes 
some 2,000 years ago. He described polygons in and around 
the circle, commencing with six sides, doubling the namber 
of sides, and calculating their length, and finding the peri- 
phery of each. It is clear that the more sides such polygons 
have the nearer they come to the circle—that the circumfe- 
rence of the circle itself must always be between the inscribed 
and circumscribed polygons, and consequently must be larger 
than the first and smaller than the scond. As Archimedes 
had not the help of algebra, and even not of decimal fractions, 
it was a very | ous operation, and he carried the calcula- 
tions only to a polygon of 96 sides. Here are the resulte, 
adopting the diameter to equa! 10,000: 

PERIPHERY OF POLYGON. 


A 





Number of Sides. Inscribed. Circums a ibed. 
6 ° -30000 34641 
12 , -31058 82254 
24 31326 81597 
48 31393 31460 
26 31410 31427 


The last two numbers divided by 10000, to reduce them to 
the diameter — 1, are 3.1410 and 3.1427, which corresponds 
very near to 3 10-71 and 3 10-70, and Archimedes adopted the 
last one, (which corresponds with the periphery of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon of 96 sides, and is, therefore, evidently 
too large.) The reason of its adoption was, that it allows the 
tatio between the dianteter and the circumference to be ex- 
pressed in the most simple way—that means by the smallest 
oumbers, namely: 3 10 708 1-7--22-7—22—7. 

The last expression is the celebrated ratio of Archi 

and is just the same which our correspondent found (see p. 
301 of the former volume) ; he takes 11-14ths of the diameter 
multiplied by 4, that is 44-14ths of the diameter to find the 
circumference ; but 44-14ths is 22-7tbs, the proportion of Ar- 
chimedes. This old mathematician proved, also, that the 
area of a circle is equal to half the circumference multiplied 
af the radius, therefore we multiply balf of 22-7ths, or 11-7ths 
of the diameter, with half the diameter, that is 11-14ths with 
the diameter, again the same that our correspondent supposes 
at - nanan This calculation gives, however, the area 

arge. 

More than three hundred years ago, Metius, a Hollander, 
extended this calculation to polygons of 1,536 sides; he 
adopted for the diameter 1,000,000, and from the periphery of 
the inscribed polygons of 1,536 sidcs, 3141,590, and of the cir- 
cumsacribed, 3141597, and as the ciccumfcrence is between the 
two, he adopted for it 3142593, which is correct to within 
less than a million part of the diameter. This number 
gives the beautiful ratio 113,355, as it is so easily retained in 
memory, being the first three odd numbers, each repeated 
twice, and then separated in two parts: thus—11 33 55, and 


oxpeseaed 118 355 
- Vista extended his calculations ptr of 12,288 sides, 
and found, adopting the diameter 1 , for the periph 
of the inscribed polygon 31415926, and of the circumscri 
81415927, reducing to the di ri, and taking the 
mean between these two, we have 3.1 , which is suffi- 
pag Sagan for the most delicate calculations, and is, there- 
fore, aes used by mathematicians when great accuracy 

req! L 

At the time all this was discovered (some three hundred 
years ago) there were already many persons, who, without 
understanding geome'ry, pretended to have solved this fa- 
mous problem by some peculiar method of their own; (ex- 
actly as has been the case ever since, and is still seen in our 
time ;) however, they al ways came (like they do still) toa num- 
ber for the c nce of the circle, larger than a certain 
inscribed polygon, and to refute those persons, Ludoff Van 
Ceulen demonstrated, in 1590, that if the diameter of a circle 
is represented by 1, followed by 35 ciphers, the circumference 
will be greater than 

214159 365358 979323 846264 338327 950288 
and smaller than 
314159 265358 979323 846264 338327 950289 

This number is called, after the inventor, the Ludolphian 
number ; it is so near the truth, that if we make a circle, of 
which the radius is the nearest fixed star, we may calculate 
its circumference correctly to withio a space much less than 
the thickness of a hair. Our imagination is at a loss to re- 
present the smallness of such a fraction. His book on the 

roperties of the circle was published in the Dutch language 
in 1610, at Van Ceulen’s death, and in 1615 translated in Latin, 
being at that time the universal language of all scientific 
men. The above number is engraved on Van Ceulen’s tomb- 
stone, in the city of Leyden, Holland. 
These are the chief results the older mathematicians have 
arrived at. In a future article we will give an account of 
what modern mathematics, so powerfully aided by ihe higher 
departments of the calculus, have discovered concerning this 
problem, showing that at present Mt cow | about it may be 
considered perfectly solved and settled.—<Scientifie Journal 





RUSSIA AND INDIA. 


The impre the progress of Russia towards India 


is a matter of just anxiety to England appears at } to 
have taken some hold of the public mind. The si n is, 
indeed, little changed from what it was six months “20 when 
the Bokharian fortress of Djuzak wasaptured, and coun- 


try pia ed at the mercy of une invaders. Even the intelligence 
received this week—that the cummunication of the Russians 
with their most advanced posts had been interrupted, and one 
of those on their-line of communication threatened—simply 
means that the Bokharians have mustered courage to provoke 
their adversaries to complete their work. The important fact 
for some time has been the decisive overthrow of Bokhara. 
That event, together with the breaking up of the State into 
fragments like Affgnanistap, and the complete anarchy which 
thus reigns between the Russian and Indian frontiers, has na- 





with reinventing what others have invented long ago. This 
is eapecially the case with the squaring of the circle, partly 


turally increasec the where even 
the native press has been with avowed alarm, but 
veiled satistaction, the news of Russia’s progress, and wonder- 
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ing at thelapathy of the masters of India: ‘The:time has BE nem 6 niet erase aa. 
therefore come for considering soberly in what: way the recent | Her ears were perforated, and ornamented 
conquest of Russia really touch ourfposition, and whether any bones of ivory, and around her neck were some strings af 
action is now incumbent on us in consequence, in defence of scented nuts and wreaths of flowers. The arm was tatteoed 
our Indian Empire. Prima facie there is:ground for alarm. elaborately, from the finger ends to near the shoulder, with a 
ee Power has virtually become blue tinge which was not un Her feet and an- 
the next neigh of India. Itvis scatesty: that the . kles seemed to be atifully-worked blue stock 
security of our Empire ean be'so easily. for as when although the ings; and as I stooped to admire them, her Majesty, flattered 
our troops hed merely to guard against internal revolt. There| and Cabul, the pemeee of the Hindu Kush be con-|by the attention, rather shocked my by suddenly, 
are nevertheless plenty of writers in the press, with whose: sigared, traneconday y difficult. Two at least, except | amid the uproarious mirth of all her court, the drapery 
views the Governor-General of India apparently who Bhawan weniee. the year, are Ubthis for whgapin, an to such a height that I observed the same tracery 
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ing broad tracts within both frontiers but 
covet Set pomearas enh ene ee 
ment of armies that no attack on India is likely, while, if at- 


tem) rest secure that it can be easily repulsed 
Assuming that is no reason for wee bey 
welcome the approximation of the slines to as 
a triumph of civilization over When such 


requires the briefest consideration 
of all arguthents based on''the supposed, im ity of 
the region between Rdé#ia’ and India.» So _ 

impractieable Jand, Gentral India is a huge battle-field 
armies have marched and counter the dawn of 


an 
where. 


hi t itis a region of d on if 
are ats ne ah set deorrus acre n army. tthe 
roper precau! 


lation of a general, and w at mg may easil 
be lost; but;on the other hand,-there are many booed anh 
fertile oages, coming near to A 
one another, and by follow. e lines thus indicated marches 
may be made, and have been made times without number, 
without any unusual se It is im this light. we must 
look at the border between and India. It is utterly 
irrelevant to urge, as the Times did the other day, that the 
Russians dnce Jost an army in the distant desert between 
Orenburg and Khiva. It also appears, contrary to the as- 
sumption of optimist writers, that the Russians will have no 
difficulty in any operations within their own territory. 
two points on their frontier trom which they can approach 
India are Asterabad, on the southern shores of the Caspian 
Sea, and Djuzak, in Bokhara, to both of which points, we may 
state as a matter of fact, easy comm ion is estab 
from the “seats ‘of Russian power.” Asterabad is direct) 
linked with the heart of Russia’by’ means of ithe Caspian Bed, 
and the Volga. on which there are fleets of 

for Djuzak, the ease with which troops may be! moved thither 
‘was exhibited in the autumn before last, when more than 
10,000 men wére hastily despatched from the Caucasus an 
Orenburg to the hood of Taschkent. The truth 
Russia has so improved the roads by di wells, and the 
Jaxartes is found so suitable for navigation, that the transit of 
troops to the front from the “seats of Russian power” is ac- 
complished.with the utmost facility. 


Starting, then, from Asterabad Djuzak we find two gteat 
routes to Todie, wis ly, run in a south- 


easterly lel to’ oa OF about three or | ‘ink 


1 
hopdred miles apart. e distavce to India by the 
alg of these ‘roads— Asterabad by ea . 
Herat, and Candabar, to Shikarpore on the Indus—is about 
1,350 miles ; and the distance by the other road—from Dj 
by Bokhara, Balkt, and Cabul to Peshawur—is about 930 
miles. There are also roads communicating between the two 
routes, On the way from Bokhara to Balkh there are seve- 
tal points where it is possible to branch off and proceed to 
Herat on the southermost road; and there is again ¢ommuni- 
cation between Cabul and Candahar. It is when we look at 
these communicating roads that we perceive the im ce 
of the late conquests of Russia—that is, assuming that all the 
roads are practicable. It has often been urged that’these con- 
quests are of no consequence, because Russia has for m: 
years d Asterabad, and could always have advan 
a8 well as now direct that point, by Herat and Oanda- 
har, to the Indus. The atiswer is that the northertimost road 
was also‘neceséary in order to cover the flank of such an ad- 
vance. Unless the force moving by Herat and Candahar has 
ot Cabul and Balkti ais for it, its left flank would always 
In danger from an Indian force marching out of Peshawur 
doce g the neglected pos's. The unopposed possession 
the northernmost road also enables Russia to surprise with 
ease the most important t on the main road—Herat. Till 
Jast year she must have given notice of an intention to occupy 
that city by the movement of ships and troops on the Caspian, 
and yy negotiations with Persia, nitless to 
that Power, in which case her pre; tions must have been 
on a larger séale, and all the more likely.to-be noised abroad. 
Now a small force sufficient for the purpose could be mug- 
tered unannounced in the valley of the Jaxartes, and the first 
hint of its advanee might reach us with the intelligence that 
it had sueceeded in ils purpose. The question then is whe- 
ther, if Russia proposed to sttack India, the facilities for march- 
ing by the southernmost route are such a considerable 
army could, move on it, and whether the northerly road js 
goad enovgh for a small division to cover the advance. of the 
main ?, To both branches of the question according to 
— military autborities—Lieut. Connolly, Sir Alexander 
urnes, General Ferrier, and others—an affirmative answer 
must be returned. On the first section of the main route, 
namely, between Asterabad and Meshed—380 miles—there 
are two good level roads, with abundance of water, and a third 
road, not quite so good as the others. Meshed itself is an im- 
portant town, the capital of the Persian province of Khorassan, 
and on one of the roads are the towns of Sebzwar and N. 
pore, each with about 12,000 inbabitants; while on the other 
are Shirwan, Birdjnoord, and Kouchan, which latter place, 
when Burnes passed that way, bad just then been exposed for 
months to a siege by & Persian army of 29,000 men, a fact of 
importance with regard to the capacity of the country. 
Meshed to Herat, again—200 miles—there are three 
med on ed of ae Lieut. Connolly travelled an 
n ' cavalry artillery force 7. strong. Of the! 
went, of Herat andethe surrounding plain there is no need 
to my 80) ing. From Herat to Candabar—360 milee—there 
ate two good roads, and according to Connolly, “the coun- 


try, reed would offer little — to the march of 
an uno to army; water sufficiency, and 
partial might be procured on the way.” Candahar 
would be'another g place, being, like Herat, the centre 


ofa fertile district! From Candabhar to the Indus—400 miles 
—would be the most difficult pgrtion of the journey, but the 
difficulties and hardships, what ver they are, wer 


were surmoun 
is ‘ army, which entered the country by 


we net had ‘was Of very considerable size, rogaising eestahetiy 
a8 much transport as a Hussian army of 30,000 men, It hardly 


" ted | slipped to the forward part 
‘after @ march to that the ' 
<ssaks by Order'o tees Ckndeher’ The seen lte 


armies with artillery have I 
way, which was 'y followed teil contary The Persion 
conqueror, Nadir and is supposed, mt without reason, 
to have been taken by Alexander. As to the practicability ot 


| the intercommunicating roads, Herat is little more than 400 
. sven by road from Bokhara ¢ 


. while the fertile valley of the 
ourghab lies midway between the two pein: and although 
the most direct oad lies over belts of desert, there are yet 
paths only a little less direct, such as the one Vambery 
took two or three y ago, which altogether keep to 
inhabited tracte. There is equally little doubt of the practi- 
cability of the road between Cabul and Candahar, which has 
been traversed by a British army, and is the scene of continual 
hting among the Affghans themselves. 
? these rechatea fee Gone what » Dapien army pei 8 do 
reached the Indus unopposed. we oug warn 
it would be easy enough to occupy Cabul ae) COuedfubar. of 
at least to oppose the Russians in the Bolan pass. But what 
to be considered is the chance of Russia acting suddenly 
when we are off our guard, when India is perhaps tempor- 
arily, denuded of troops, or ata time of great disturbance, 
like the Indian mutiny. In such a case, we could spare no 
force to bar a Russian march to the ged and Rassia might 
act so quickly a8 to give us no time to collect one. The first 
intimation of danger would probably be the simultaneous 
seizure of Herat and Cabul. Two or three months afterwards 
a great Russian army might appear on the Indus. If our 
hands should happen to be fully occupied elsewhere, it would 
be very awkward, to say the least of it, to have such an army 
upon us., By superhuman efforts it might be resisted and 


‘The | thrust back as far as Candshar, our carelessness having no 


worse effect than py s.tirief aagaer and disaster ; but the fact 
of the movement descri ig practicable appears already 
to demand a very considerable addition to our Indian force. 


lished | In all probability the Indian Empire by itself is as strong as 


Russia, but its nature is such that unguarded moments are 
dangerous, and a lost battle on the Incus might lead to the 


As | most calamitous results. 


time is past when we could have ted with Russia, and 
demanded her adherence to the limits she prescribed for her- 
self when the first bit of Kokan was annexed. The mischief 
is done, and we cannot expect but that Russia would prefer 
war to giving up Djuzak, Oratepe, Khojent, and Taschkent. 
It may he said again, with some show of reason, that by ad- 
vancing ourselyes into Central Asia we would only ada to 
the chances of a conflict, and at once bring the frontiers to- 
gether—the very contingency we dread. € are inclined to 
that, inconvenient as the last alternative may be, it is 
the only one left us. It is preferable to keeping within the 
present limits of India. If we must have Russia for a neigh- 
bour, it becomes us, instead of leaving things :to chance, to 


coals choose our ground, In this view the bg ency of occupy- 


ing Herat at once is apparent. It would be a step in the 
right direction to go hall-way, and goeeey Quetta, as recom- 
mended ineffectually by the Bombay Government; but to 
have all the security desirable, we must go to Herat. » Only by 
so doing could we effectually prevent the Russians from com- 
bining the line of advance we have described, But the pro- 
ceeding would be effectual, If Russia then thought to attack 
us she would only have the one path straight from Asterabad, 
without avy cover on the left to screen her movements, and 
without,any good sub-base, such as the plain of Herat would 
afford, if we allow ber to be there before us. The defence of 
Herat and Candahar—in short, of all Affghanistan—would 
algo give us time to rally in the event of a sudden move- 
ment; and the confusion of the fight would be kept remote 
from India—a very great advantage. At Herat, too, we 
might have all the benefits of railway communication, just as 
we have now, for it would not be difficult to extend so far the 
Indian railway Tagg which must at any rate be extended 
ey. o the interests of both England and 

India, the occupation of this advanced post should not be de- 
layed. The more secure we can make our Indian position the 
jens likely is it to be attempted; while the pre-occupation of 
would take away from Russia a temptation, by yield- 

ing to which she might easily provoke a war. Indifferent as 


much more its actual seizuare—would provoke an explosion of 
feeling in India which no Government could disregard. The 
common arguments against annexation do not apply t6 the 
case of Affghanistap, at present no man’s land, and the source 
of endless disquiet by its lawlessness and anarchy to our po3- 

sessions in the North-west of Incia. By taking part of it, we 
should interfere with no rights of self-government, and our 
rule would confer on the districts we occupied a material 
prosperity, such as has been unknown since our former oc- 
eupation, which was held in- grateful remembrance by the 
mass of the people long after we withdrew. 





A ROYAL VISIT. 


Some brandy, which he handed to the kibg, was drank with 
much eatisfaction. His people made wry faces at it, which, 
nevertheless, did not prevent their asking a repetition of the 
dose. He willingly acceded to our request that he should re- 
main on board ail night—a necessary precaution, I was in- 
‘formed, against treachery—but us to send a boat 
ashore for his queen, » demand which was at once complied 


‘From } with. As the boat approached the 


» & great commotion 
was observable among the white tapas, who, disrobing in the 
most expeditious manner, rushed into the sea, and next 
moment were seen stemming the tide with one hand, whilst 


wren so many of tiem, that Jack yas bsole yr angel 
lantly to ¢€ a large proportion, who, thou m e 
anaes Se heat could a contain half their number, con- 
tinued, like so many mermaids, to sport aroand it, now hold- 
ing by stem or stern, now by the oars, and then off " 
ing and screaming with delight. The queen, on arriy- 
ing on board, came immediately together with several of 
her attendante—dames, we ee ee of high degree. Some 
f the ship, and not a few remain- 
ed in the chains beneath the bows. The queen was clothed 
the usual sheet of white tapa, which, lea the right 
bare, is cast over the left shoulder, and oF eaten eg 


nleed 
Be Re oe Sa ti idaetl che tide tato's Lise er plans. 





It is not a to say what our policy should now be. The/|termix 


we,seem at present, the threat of Russia to occupy Herat—{ 


with the other they held aloft their white get There | At 
m ungal- 


that | which was evidently due to the art of the tattooer, extending 


, 
above the knee, A few lines were traced vertically on the 
lips, and an ornamental scroll decorated the ears, maids 
honour were dressed much alike, some wearing wreaths 

of tapa on the head, and some flowers instead of the 

bone ornaments in the ear, Few were tattooed, except on 
the fingers and lips. I presume it was my admiration of her 
Majesty’s stockings that pleased her, for her attentions be- 


beauties of Hana-ti-Tapa, mostly clad in white tapa, though I 
blush for the sex in recording it, some of them, who, no doubt, 
in their aquatic gambols had lost their simple robes stood in 
nature’s primitive attire; and, many of them being of unex- 
ceptionable form, illustrating tne poet’s words—‘ Beauty 
when unadorned ’s adorned the most.” One of these dark- 
eyed beauties, that would have formed § model for the Venus 
de’ Medici, as she stood in the same modest mee agen 4 
larly attracted my attention. There was a consid: swell 
running into the bay, and as the ship rolled trom side to side, 
she was much disconcerted, being obliged ay me ¢ to 
catch at something to preserve her equilibrium. As I ap- 
proached her, laughing, I acknowledge, at her distressful 
situation, she modestly crouched down to the deck, enshroud- 
ing herself in her long black tresses, still dripping from the 
tide, repeating in a supplicating tone, “ Me tapa, me tapa !” 
and with an appealing look stretching forth her beautifully 
rounded arm, and a hand whose ng fingers the 
noblest lady of our own btight court might be proud of, to 
solieit some clothing. Who could resist the ? Re- 
turning to the cabin, I brought her a piece of which 
she hastily flung over her shoulders in ——— 
then sprang up, her whole manner changed. 
sparkling with pleasure, she gave me the accustomed salu- 
tation, and then started off to a group of her companions 
to display her acquisition, and to join in the toilette which 
they were performing, anointing their bodies with a 
oil, which they poured from a small gourd or nutshell, in- 
ing it with prepared turmeric, of which there is 
een yell the islands, -— : which _— the —-- 4 
agreeable low tinge. As this pre nm Vi 

rubs off, and the odour of the oil is not agreeable to ail, it FA 
not desirable to come into closer contact with those thus an- 


7 


= 


adds a heavy smell that is offensive. Wringing the water 
from her tresses, and with her small fingers combing her hair 
into folds, which she placed jauntily on one side of her head, 
my Venus had soon completed her toilette, and, with the ad- 
dition ot a wreath of flowers around her neck, came bound- 
ing towards me, evidently quite proud of her improved ap- 
pearance. ‘Well, Venus,” said J, “you are very —_" 
“Me no Venusy, me Tahea,” said she; shaking her head dis- 
approvingly. “Oh, your name isn’t Venus, it’s Tahea ?” 
“Eh, eh!” said she. “Why, Tahea, you speak Eaglish.” 
“ Eh !’ (nodding with much satisfaction). “ Me see Nukaheva 
too mushy.” “Oh! you’ve been in Nukaheva along time?’ 
“Eh, long a timey.” ‘‘Nukahevavery good?” “Eh; Nuka- 
heva y long a timey, by, by, Francy too mith poo, poo,’’ 
wg. the action of firing 8 gun). “ Nukabeva no goody.” 
This was about the extent of her English, for aftera few 
more attempts to continue the conversation, it entirely broke 
duwn. She was evidently yery proud of her aecomplish- 
ments, and speaking about as much French as English, con- 
sidering herself quite a linguist. I was about to re-enter the 
cabin when Tahea, doping one hand gently on my arm, the 
other on her own bosom, looked into my face with the most 
bewitching expression, and whispered, “Me you!” What 
was to be done? This was unmistakably a proposal of mar- 
riage, and as I had never before been placed in the same 
position by a young lady, I was in a very awkward predica- 
ment. I felt, however, that it would be decidedly u ant 
to refuse; so imitating her own manver, I nodded my head, 
saying, “ Eh, eh,” and hastened into the cabin, whilst she, 
screaming and clapping her hands, bounded off to her com- 
panions. As it was near sunset, the vessel was cleared of the 
crowd, with the exception of a select few in attendance on 
the king and queen, who were allowed to remain.— Wild Life 
among the Pacific Islanders. 
— - > — ——_— 


SHELVING OF THE IRISH REFORM BILL. 


Mr. Disraeli appears to have tried a very bold and daring 
experiment with the patience and temper of the Irish people. 
We do not know that it is possible to get up a Reform 
tion in Ireland—a meeting in Belfast a few - ago would seem 
to indicate that it is, But we cannot help thinking that if it be 
possible, Mr. Disraeli has taken the most likely means of ac- 
complishing it. At all events, he has given a better reason for 
“ distrust, discontent, and dissatisfaction” than any which pre- 
viously existed. He has made it very difficult for any one to say 
that Ireland is really treated as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom. Regarding the question as an Imperial one, Ireland 
is the part of the United Kingdom in which the anomalies of 


Parliamentary representation are the most t. The old 
cluster of Cornieh close boroughs did not in day ta 
spectacle so outrageous as the smaller Irish boroughs do in our 


present system of representation. These are many of 
them a burlesque upon every principle of popular election. 

village of Portarlington returns a member with a constitaency 
of 106. As parties are pretty equally divided, the sitting mem- 
ber owes his election to 54 votes—a number we be- 
lieve, greater than that of the votes which returned the Irish 


yed 
Cashel arntd town of Kinsale dispute with pote on the 
honour of the Old Sarum of the Irish electoral bodies. 
The constituency of Cashel amounts, however, to the compara- 
tively respectable number of 149. Kinsale can only boast of 
1 There are no less than seven Irish boroughs with con- 
stituencies Jess than 200. They are :— 
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THE ALBION. 
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to the system of close 
boroughs of which our present tary constitution could 
admit. It is xery, it to see why the continued existence’ 
of these pA ty id be tolerated because these ¥ 
of mi exist on the western side .o 
George's Channel,’ Even if Ireland be discontented, this 
seems & sufficient reason for permitting 106 ‘persons in Portar-| 
lington to nominate a member to the Imperial Parliament, while, 
even in Ireland t metropolitan districts like Rathmines and 
Kingstown, and flourishing seaports like Sn are unre- 
— ‘This’ part of’ the question is Trish. “The meéin- 
for Portatlington or Cashel gives a vate upon all Imperial 
uestions that counts equally with that of the member for Sal- 
rd or Birkenhead. If we followed the eet higher ap in 
the scale, we should find the sano, Inper ve necessity for 
ehange. ‘There are only t Irish ghs haviog constitu 
encies of more than 800, T ate ten in which the number o- 
electors range between 200 and 800. The state of the franchisef 
if possible, still more preseingly requires a change, It is a great, 
mistake to suppose that there has been some years ago a reduc- 
tion of the franchise in Ireland, which supersedes the necessit 
of a pogtlar menenen. In 1851 a) measure was passed wh 
restric’ instead of enlarged the franchise in towns, The 
qualification'in towns is the occupation of a house rated at £8. 
itis a matter of perfect notoriety that the general valuation of 
Ireland is estimated at twosthitds of the letting value, The 
borough qualification in Ireland ig, therefore, virtually a £12 
rental, the practical effect of the Act of 1851 has been to 
reduce the aumber of electors in every town. 
In relation to the county constituencies the case is not quite 
80 strong. The county qualification in Areland isa £12 rating, 


uivalent, as we have shown, to a £16 rental. The county ri 


eq' 

franchise in Ireland, a poor country, is therefore to be left at a 
higher qualification than that fixed for England, the richer 
country, The effect of the restriction of the franchise in Ireland 
has been to leave public opinion to a great degree unrepresented. 
If the national feeling have anything like a fair representation 
in Parliament, the Toriés would not have the support of a ma 
jority of the Irish members But many even of the Liberal 
members are very far from representing popular opinion or feel- 
ing “ they prevail in the constituencies which return them. 
Popular feeling in Ireland is deprived of its natural channel of 
expression : hence arise “ dissatisfaction, distrust, and discon- 
tent.” Fenianism and secret societies are the natural result of a 
political condition which deprives the people of ‘their voice in 
that which is termed popular representation. 

We cannot bat think that in all the higher gense of politics it 
is a mistake to leave these things uncorrected. We are not sure 
that it a not be one even in the lower calculation of party in- 
terests. The Ministry have been largely indebied for their suc- 
cesses of this session to the support of Ihish members calling 
themselves Liberal. These gentlemen will scarcely venture to 
declare themselves satisfied with an arrangement which denies 
to Ireland the benefit of a reform the attainment of which for 
England supplied the excuse for supporting a Tory administra- 
tion, Sir George poste very candidly told Lord Derby that 
if Burke was executed be should be compelled to withdraw his 
support from the farther stages of the Retorm Bill. Dundalk, 
it is true, is one of Ireland's great, popular constituencies. The 
electors actually number 278! There may be other constitu: 
encies in which the representative is not wholly independent of 

lar feeling. It may be that Mr. Disraeli considers that he 

so nicely calculated his movements that he bas deferred this 

Ht unti the when be could dispense with 

the votes of the Irish Liberals who support him. Evenso; we 

are not quite sure that it waea wise, as it certainly does not 

seem to be a generous, mancnvre, to place these gentlemen be- 

fore the Irish public in the position of being oe Be this as 

it may, we cannot help thinking that among all Mr. Disraeli’s 

feats of the trickster he has never tried a more dangerous one 

than that by which he proposes to leave the flagrant anomalies 

of the Irish representation and the unjust narrowness of the Irish 
franchise unredreesed.— London Review. 


—_—>__—. 
MR. DISRAELI’S EXPLANATIONS. 


On the 28th ult, the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke as 
follows, in defence of the Government decision on the Irish Re- 
form Question: “I will state very frankly and distinctly how the 
case really stands. We were very anxious to deal with the 
question of the Irish representation in the same spirit generally 
as we have done with regard to England and Scofland- We 
made no promise of passing thé Irish Bill this year, but ft would 





have been satisfactory to us to have introduced the Bill, and, 


perhaps, to have been enabled to read it a second time, Every 
one will acknowledge that the circumstances of Ireland since 
we have been in office have been of peculiar difficulty and 


, but I think no one can accuse the present Government of 


having been alarmists in this matter. We have not come down 
te the House of Commons unfiecessarily to preach terror at the 
state of public affairs. If we can be charged with justice of any 
default of conduct in that respect, it may be by t who are 


not so intimately acquainted with all the details of business as 
ves. We may be charged by such persons, and with ap- 


parent justice, with taking too sanguine a view of the etate and 
temper and the general condition of affairs in Ireland. When 


Parliament met, Her Majesty, in a'speech from the throne, under 
our advice, did not again ask for a renewal of those extraordin- 
ary powers which were intrusted to us, and which none of our 


test opponents can for a moment pretend have been used in 

& spirit unworthy of us.” ys ™ ’ 
“ Let us look to the position of Ireland in regard to this ques- 
tion of Reform. No one will pretend tbat the claims of Iretan 
to Parliamentary Reform are greater than those of Scotland. N 


Irishman will pretend that they are so The wints and 
f the 


requirements of Ireland with respect to the representation o 


people 1 have once or twice occupied the attention of 
arliament, Ireland has been for a long time in the enjoyment 
of that very county franchise which it is now only projected that 
England should enjoy. The claims of Scotland to our attention 


we must acknowledge to be much greater those of Ireland. 


The claims of Scotland were not, perhaps, sufficiently consider- 
ed in 1832, but certaiuly nothing since then bas been done to 
improve the ntation.of Scotland. Something, however, 
has been done to improve the representation of Eat d, You 

0 land, 


have diefranchised more than one corrupt borough 


Scotland, either by the extension of the franchise or the 


of its representatives. E one knows that although we have 
introdaced a Reform Bill for Scotland, ourchance of passing it 


this Session is very slight. And many of the Scotch 


e very fitet ‘wdesire'to introduce a 
Treland that would do justice to 
country dnd give general satisfaction, Under 


was not pominle this Session 
on, } Soerament cova 
indication of thefr 

, frankly and traly, the reasons 
taken; aud'which ultimate 
that it was sot consistent with our duty to our 
country, and'to oarselyes, to place any theasure for 
ntation of Ireland upon the table of f 
that by the course we have take 
1, because no rea 
confidence an 
: seats next year, when Parliament 
meets, one of our first and mostagreéable duties will be to bring 
forward a Bill for the representation of Ireland.” 


are returned to the Imperial Parliament by | Go 


at have infloériced us in 


eireum-|.gance, and filling them ‘with of | the ions and 
rapes in| dais of ee eig' ; fn its corigregations 
aced upon | only a mere’ of ‘the Hafion, atid Yet! that’ fraction 
Thave now ex-| by far the richest | : ‘arittoeraty, gentry; and’ ‘a 
large’ portion of‘ Biya onal and ‘éonimercial 
ly led us to think | classes, it is magnifi en ; the Church of the vast 
; to our| majority: of the ry, workpeople, smal! shopkeepers, and 

the {m-| trad wholl 





THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION AGAIN. 


Lord Russell made a good speech against the Irish Church 
‘ch Establishment‘on Monday, moving for & Commission to inquire 
the Established 
Chureh of Ireland, ‘ with a view to their more productive ma- 
nagement, and their more equitable application for the benefit 
of the Irish people.” Lord Russell admitted that the preponder 
ance of a Protestant Establishment in Ireland might now be more 
@ ‘‘sentimental wrong” than a pb 
pressed his astonishment that any politician should underrate 
the significance of sentimental wrongs, It was really a sentimen- 
tal wrong, not the tea duty, which caused the separation of the | ¢p, 
tes from England. It was a sentimental wrong which 
Belgium against the Dutch. The Dutch governed very 
well, but kept the power too much to themselves. And it was 
the insignificance, but of the significance of the sub- 
e Irish Protestant Establishment is regarded in Ireland 
Lord Russell insisted on the 
importance of showing a willingness to redress Ireland’s grie- 
vances before the democratic Parliament of the future takes 
Lord Russell’s expectations from the 
democratic Parliament of the future may be well founded, Fer 
ourselves we fear that these manifold preparations for working 
the elections by wealth will not at first turn out very favourably 
to the interests of Ireland. 
Lord Cairns, in reply, made a speech unworthy of his high re- 
uatation, being a mere repetition of the stock arg t Th 


grievamce, but he ex- 


them in hand. We hope 





tive of never. af 
degradation of Church, and 


















































elites the one élde’ fee? the ° 
ti othe? up with’arro- 






érs, is ly t on volantary ‘support. Is it ‘an 
anéw ér to all this'to tell us that its title fotnded on enerip. 
tion? It would be more germane ‘te the mattér to “ganse 
why the feelings, wishes, and intereste of the ‘people of Iréland 
should be set at nohght and outraged in a mannerwe do not ven- - 
ture to try with an engl at arty y with those of land, 
though it also fortile _ the United Kingdom ; nor of Canada, 
they are colonies, and inherit the lawgand; 
ps oe be ar; , the institations also of Eng- 
land ;"por of Lidia, thou, is not Christian; and we bold it by 
conquest, It is unworthy of Lord Cairns, and ‘it is unwise astt is 
unworthy, to descend to the arts of the alarmists, and attempt to 
frighten the peers from the duty they owe the public by awaken- 
ing ih their mind@ fears for the security of their estates ahd for 
the safety of thé Charch of England. *  * Paseing’from 
the question of title, Lord Cairns urge’ that the revenuts of the 
Irish Church are not excessive, because the average iftcome: of 
holders of benefiees is £200. Bat if, ag Mr. B. Ocborne forcibly 
observed in 1868, a gentleman does not earn £200 a year, he’ 
ought not to receive £200 a year of the pablicmonéy) And that 
numbers of the Irish clergy do not earn £200 a year is proved 
sufficiently by the statement made subsequently in the debate by 
8 Bishop of Down, that there are es toes parishes in which 
there are only 199 members of the Established Church, and three 
large dioceses in which there are only 44,000! Here we are 
happy to unite our testimony to that of the several-epeakers in 
this debate to the exemplary piety and moral worth of the-ma- 
jority of the Irish Protestant clergy. In the ee aa 
very many amongst them do an. immense ama od, an 
live in perfect hafmonty with thelr Roman Cattidlic ncightours 
*  * The tost astounding doctrine, however, inculcated 
by Lord Cairns is that the people of Ireland do not desire the 
disendowment of the Established Church. True, they do not 
agitate to effect that object. But that is because they have, un- 
happily, lost faith in peaceable agitation for any purpose, They 
remember the collapse of the Tenant Right Agitation, and of the 
Repeal Agitation before it, They recollect how. grievously they 





rish Oburch, he argu 


e 
was an unbroken Church, having be- 
come Protestant when "here. 


English Church did, and had, 
fore, robbed nobody. We should have thoughf the laity were 
h, and the main part, and the laity remained 
id Lord Cairns use this argument on the Bench, 
and decree that a Calvinist congregatiog which became Ugita- 
rian was eotitled to endowments intended to propagate Calvin- 
ism? The old figment of the “corporation” and its right to 
its property is repeated—as ifin a State Oharch the whole people 
corporation—and the assertion that the tithe is paid 
landowners who are mainly Protestants, as if every Catholic 
o pays rent did not pay tithe with it. 
serted that the Church and the Russells held their property by 
the same tenure—which is true enough, only the people happen 
to be the Chureb, and do not happen to be 
sented to a Committee of Inquiry into the revenues and property 
of the Establishment, an inquiry entirely unnecessary. 
clear that this Government ivtends to leave the matter to the 
oext Parliament, which may or may not be docile on religions 
points, but is not likely to be much affected by arguments about 
the continuity of corporations.—Spectator, June 29th. 


Lord Derby also as- 


the Russells—but as- 


An opportunity, euch as may never again recur, is now offered 
to the Government for accomplishing a great work towards the 
contentment and conciliation of Ireland. We have vindicated 
authority there, we are at peace with all the world, we have ar- 
ranged our little differences here in England, and we shall soon 
have a new and vastly more popular constituent body with all 
y 80 large an infusion: of the Democratic 
of the Empire is sure to impart. The 
Catholic priesthood, on account of the etand it has made against 
on with a more favourable eye than it ever 
has hitherto beén. Finally, the party in Opposition is bound by 
all its principles, traditions, and interests, to further the work. 
It is earnestly to be desired that the opportunity may not be al- 
lowed to slip. And it is the duty of all who have the means of 
influencing opinion to take care, as far as their power extends, 
The Government have as yet given no indica- 
tion that it means;to uodertake the enterprise. but if we ma 





the impetus and energ 
1 t into the 





jadge from the attitude it assumed on Lord Russell’s motion it is 
None of the Cabinet Ministers com 
mitted themeelves to the support of the Irish Church as it is; 
and Lord Derby himself consented to an inquiry. 
last importance if they, or any of them, incline to the work, that 
they should receive unmistakable encouragement from the pub- 
We are far from saying that the dis-establish- 
ment of the Irish Church would conciliate Ireland. On the eon- 
trary, we are distinctly of opinion that, while the land laws re 
main what they are, to comtent th 
ble feat. But, on the other hand, though it will not conci 

te, it is an indipensable pre-requisite to conciliation. So long 
as the Charch of the small and wealthy minority retains posses- 
sion of the whole ecclesiastical funds of the State, so long as for 
its benefit persons of other persuasions are excluded from offices 


It is of the 


of Ireland is an im- 































d in the anti-tithe Agitation, and yet failed to cffect any 
material alteration in the Church they iled, having been un- 
able even ta obtain the Appropriation Clause. Aud they bear 
in mind that Emancipation was carried, not by moral suasion, 
but by the fear of imminent civil war, and the conviction enter- 
tained by the authorities that in such an event the Catholic sol- 
diery and police could not be relied on. They have, in conse- 
quence, rushed to the lusion that agitation is useless, They 
argue, thence, that at the very best an agitalion conducted at the 
Tisk of insurrection, would obtain for them only a compromise on 
one*single claim ; whereas, a successful insurrection would pat 
them in possession of all they desire, Such state of mind is de- 
plorable, and dangerous in the extreme. Fortunately, there is 
an efficacious remedy for it ; it is the reception of their demands 
in a respectful and consilighors apitit and the concession of such 
of them as, on impartial consi tion, are found to be just, If 
we could believe that the motion of Earl Russell was intended 
by him end the other leaders of the Liberal party to inaugarate 
such @ policy, we should hail it as the dawnirg of a new and hap- 
pier era for Tielead, aud the commencement of a real and hearty 
union between the two countries. To initiate en desirable a 
change in the relations of the two nations would be a fitting close 
to the career of a statesman. who, with all his faults, has ever 
been the consistent friend of freedom and human progress.— 
London Review' 


















































It is 


——_ _>—__--——_ 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FRANCHISES. 


Mr, Bright has been orhusing himself at the expense of the 
Tories, who begin to wonder how they eyer got so far'on the 
path of Reform, and to be! nervous misgivings, and not a 
little perplexity, regarding future, We are not surprised 
that one who s> keen s sense of humour should be un- 
able to help laughing openly sometimes, at the cnrious docility 
they have shown, in being used for a purpose they 80 long 
and consistently voted unlawful ; and it is certainly hard 10 
resist the temptation presented by the credulity of their fears 
now that the hot fit of party hope has passed away, and the 
cold fit of panic is upon them. Neither ate we d ces to 
'Y | deny the member for Ficmleghest the pleatiire of indulging 
im that vein of irony in w he oftentimes extels. Bat 
practical joking may be carried too far. We have. of 
many sorta of men. being actually frightened out | f their 
senses an} never afterw recovering them. ‘e’are not 
sure that politicians, and especially Peers a exce 
tion to the rule of human weakness. Mr. Brig’ ree 
think of this when next he sap rt Ronee a a no 
makes public fam anywhere of the iity ) 
easil = rie oy! ty Ping ite saison of, 
the Live House have psn Pe swallowed the dose pre- 
sented to them. under the name of 4 safe tonic. What if thé 
Conservative ayy nd B.. the Hom fedok wha yank ' 
because fora jest“ laudanum been scra on yal 
hy elleved t mat be 5 at 





If the Peers ed the Reform Bill 
Mr. Bright depicts it in his grand cartoon caricat) 


5) 





ty and emolument, so long as its e 
eges, so long will a feeling of soreness rankle in the minds 
of the majority, and they will consider themselves unjustly dealt 
with - 


This question of the Established Church of Ireland is so emi- 
pently one that,requires only to be investigated and thoroughly 
understood in order to be disposed of, that we cordially welcome 
any prospect of dicseminating correct information. If the people 
country could only be induced to realize for themselves 
the state of Ireland as it actually is, we feel convinced that that, 
Church would not be allowed to exist as the Church of the State 
another day. Therefore it is thet we rejoice that an inquiry is 
nding that inquiry, the de- 
bate in the House of Lords on Monday evening last will help to 
show how indefensible in reason and argument is this institution 
we are upholding in the sister country, as it is our pleasure to 
call it, in defiance of the wishes of the vast 
and transferred the seats to other conetituencies ; but, so far as| lation d the full discussion 
1 know, nothing has been done to im the representation of 


about to be instituted. 


majority of its popu- 
. When, after the subject has re- 
ceived in the House of Commons, in the press, and on the plat- 

ties and trained acuteness of Lord Cairns, 
e burden of such defence as was offered chiefly fell, 


were able to present no better case for its maintenance in its pre- 
t exclust 





even although they are our op) ta, will do us the justice of 
believing that we are acting with hea ef it doing our duty 
e 


in that respect. I wish I could induce 


ion of the ecclesiastical property of the 
kingdom, than his speech affords, we may 
conclude that no better case is possible, n 
rsecution, it is regarded both 
subjection, and is, consequent- 
a sensitive and 


perfect 8 


members to ex- 
tend tous their indulgence and confidehce in their own case: 
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mongers’ Hall, they could not, of course, be expected to pass 
it. He worries them by the assurance that it means pothil 

short of Republicanism ; and relying, we pre , or, the 
Legislative laziness of their Lordships, and the trouble and 


the time it might take them to work vis the facts for them- 
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CRICKET NOTICE. 
A Match will be played on the 8t. George Ground at Roboken, 
The | 7 Wednesday and Thursday next, the’17th and 18tn’ inst., be- 
tween the First Eleven of the St. George’s Club, and eleven 
Officers of the Garrison of Lower Canada, The St, George’s 
Eleven have been chosen as follows, namely : 














































































ample. According to the testimony of these men, Fearnehou 
was blown up becavee he had “retired from the Union,” 
it was cesired to make an example of him. Besides the shoot- 


ing of Linley, the details of which we bave already given, 

class who migrate from Evgland have, until A no WMAN. J. W. GORDON Broadhead, some ten years since, procured hamstrin 
higher and been able to more ge Ta . v. GC. MUMF: , fag, , Parker’s horse. on ne 
dels ecko in tinssans. But ekilled artizans are no- J; 8. BRANOKER 4 1D itea., wv ¢-MUMBOED, ! ofa Mr. Parker's He subsequently paid between £20 
aero majesty oF 0 Bele av bal a wally. tha lnboar AYMAR CATER, Ke Fé. RB. B. KOBINSON, Esq, and £30 for'the shooting of this same Parker, because he con- 
mataities be cosspared, ‘we ane.not, to adit thet ia| A}, GIBBES, Beg,’ "” NORLEY [professional]. _| waned to work in a firm employing two non-Unionists. Three 





shots were fired at this unfortunate man, two of which took 














communities to those of New York, New Or- effect, and he is more or less maimed to the present day. 
leans, a and as mare Ce huge mass of mi- Pune. ALRBIOW. Broadhead also authorized an attempt to blow up the boilers 
unsettled , on W as we have seen ; f Messrs.’Firth and Sons 

Ci pevcslent leaned Aasedie cooiee tae freneblan en bo: a ver and by putting powder under them. 
lieve that they are of necessity constitutionally a far more NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1967. 80 Crookes to shoot s man named Hellewell to lame 
dangerous class than eny we have to deal wen bese pero eh catinga ahi dusbimmey Wert in find 

borne agricultural European News. &n Opportunity, put powder in the emery which the man used 
Sa a hae lation stands in the relation, of Happily the journalist of to-day cannot lack « theme to|{n his trade, and blinded him instead. Ror trying to shoot 
that has ever been submitted to Patiameat bas proposed to| Write upon. If be has no facts af hand he is quickly supplied | bim Crookes received from five to te pounds, and for laming 
confer a Household or a Franchise in counties. In} with fiction, even if the “news” costs five pounds sterling aj bim with powder, three pounds. Crookes, again, under 
Ametion the gegen 6 sine between — _~ — word. On Thursday morning last the “ reliable gentleman,” | Broadhead’s direction, put a canister of gunpowder duwn 


whom the associated press of New York still employ as their 
the | London Telegraphic agent, seriously asserted that “an import- 
ant diplomatic note” had been forwarded by the Russian Go- 
vernment “to the Ambassadors of Russia, at Washington, 
London and Paris,” requesting them “to call the attention 
of the governments to which they are respectively accredited, 
to the existing state of affairs in Ireland,” representing 
“that in the opinion of the Russian Cabinet the condition of 
that island invites a joint inquiry on the part of the governments 
of Russia, France and the United Etates,in conjunction with 
thatof Greut Britain.” It of course elicited “ leading arti- 
cles,” and, strange to say, wae swallowed entire by many as 
truth. It is quite needless, however, to say that the whole 
thing was a Fenian fiction, and is not worth as many words 
as we have been obliged here to bestow upon it. The news 
of Friday last, from Spain, to the effect that an extensive con- 
spiracy had been discovered threatening the life of Queen 
Isabella, is no doubt true. Thelanding of Gen. Prim at Cate- 
lona, bad created additional uneasiness at court. 

From Berlin we are informed that the Zollverein has voted 
to retain and continue in effect all the customs treaties made 
in connection with the old Zollverein before the late war with 
Austria, which will tend to cement the trade of Germany 
again, and restore confidence in the confederation. The 
Tariff which has been adopted is to continue in force ten 
years, which also goes to create a feeling of stability. Austria, 
on the other hand, is liberalizing her government by intro- 
ducing the responsible system—responsible not to the King, 
but to the legislative body. Francis Joseph is to visit Paris 
in September. 

The Sultan of Turkey is said to have actually reached Lon- 
don. Wonders will certainly never cease. The crowned 
heads of Europe, having began to visit each other, we hope 
will learn wisdom from exchange of sentiments, and by this 
means perhaps the knotty Eastern Question, with others, will 
be solved without a general European war. - 

England is tranquil, and the debates on the details in the 
Reform Bill continue, while already the ultra-liberal John 
Bright, is absolutely turning the tables upon the Tory govern- 

ment of Lord Derby, by asserting that they have, by the pro- 
ference, or relnctance to undertake an enterprise of difficulty | visions of the Bill, dangerously extended the franchise, actually 
and danger. Now we are not amongst those who would | placing it on a lower level than that of the United States. 
make it the first object of our ary, to maintain what is call-| 5, is rather a good joke, certainly. 
ed the prestige of England, That policy has involved us in a se y 
great number of wars; it has led us to commit acts| A detachment of regular troops has been ordered to Abys- 
Saiaeen otis ee esr ee iether | ances enon te om nen ees orm 

us prisoners there. We hope his y Majesty will compl 

to contemplate; aad we do uot believe Tes tt has yielieg any peaceably. Monetary sffairs are stagnant in London, and wa 


Samuel Baxter’s chimney. In 1859 an attempt was made to 
blow up Joseph Wilson’s house because he employed non- 
Union men. Crookes made the attempt and was paid £10. 
For a similar reason the house of a man named Holdesworth 
was blown up by Crookes for a bribe of £6. In 1863 a like 
attempt, also by Crookes, was made upon Reaney’s house. 
In one respect, the most brutal of all was an outrage on a 
man named Poole. He was a butcher and had no connection 
with the trade, but he was a brother-in-law of Livley, and for 
this reason alone Broadhead ordered a can of gunpowder to 
be. put down his chimney, and paid five ur ten pounds to the 
man who did it. In addition to the above, Hallam confessed 
that he was hired by one John Bromehead, since deceased, 
the secretary of another Union, to “ waylay” @ man named 
“old Sammy Sutcliffe,” and was promised and paid seven 
pounds. He “was to make him as he could not go to work 
for a week or two,” and he struck him several times on the 
head witb a life preserver ! ; 

William Broadhead, who, the reader sees, was the leading 
spirit in these atrocities, was no irresponsible lunatic acting 
out his own bloody instincts, but a man of position and influ- 
ence among his fellow-workingmen. He is secretary to the 
Saw-Grinders’ Union, which office he has filled for eighteen 
years, and when, after the excitement of October last, he re- 
signed, the members re-elected him as a pegson in whom they 
“had confidence.” But, besides this, he was, up to the time 
of making these disclosures, the treasurer of the Amalgama- 
ted Saw Trades, and still is the treasurer of a more import- 
ant organization. This is nothing less than a National Asso- 
ciation of Organized Trades, comprising sixty thousand mem- 
bers of various trades throughout the kingdom. Mr. Broad- 
head is therefore 3 Trades’ Unionist of great experience and 
singular popularity. When asked how he obtained the tunds 
to pay for the assassinations and gunpowder, he replied that 
he falsified the accounts of his receipts and paid for them 
from the bal thus retained. The object of these infamous 
atrocities was simply the protection of a small number of men 
in extravagant receipts, pure idleness, or something worse. 
The Saw-Grinders’ Union consists of only 150 members, but 
of these actually one-third are, upon an average, always sub- 
sisting ia indolence on the earnings of others, 

It must not be supposed, however, that Broadhead acted 
without consultation with, or the approval of, other officers of 
Trades’ Unions. From the evitience we find that five Secre- 
taries and a President of as many different Untons, were en- 
gaged as accessories before or after the fact, in murderous or 
sapguinary outrages for purposes of trade.; We have com- 
mittees of Unions either actually paying the bloodmoney for 
these deeds, or allowing funds to be abstracted for the pur- 
pose without observation or inquiry. We have the case of a 
large employer ot labour consentipg to hire out one of hisown 
men to shoot a particular victim, and concealing the story for 
ten years together. While this is true, it is a singular fact that 
Broadhead and the rest wrote to the papers and joined in 
publicly denouncing the very outrages they themselves were 
instrumental in committing. From these confessions it ap- 
pears that at Sheffield, at least, the Trade Union system is 
maintained by organized terrorism and wholesale murder 
One man was marked for sacrifice because he “ held himeelf 
aloof from the trade ;” another because he “ wanted to come 
into it” without regular qualification, and a third because he 
“set the trade at defiance.” In almost every case it is the 
men themselves not the employers who are persecuted, and if 


cessions — which the House of Commons has thought fit 
the present year, they never can create, as they 
tended to create, a state of oe ¢ resembling 
the Atlantic.—Zz- 


: 


THE ENGLISH CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA. 


We cannot wonder that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe should 
have thought it his duty a few nights ago to question Lord 
Derby as to the present condition and treatment of the Eng- 
lish captives in nia, and as to the measures which the 
Government intend to take for their liberation. Although for 
some reason or other the subject has never attracted the pub- 
lic attention which its importance deserves, there can be no 
doubt that our position in this matter is one of a mortifying, 
and indeed humiliating, kind. It has hitherto been our 
that there was no place, however distant or difficult of access, 
to which the arm of England could not reach for the protec- 
tion of her ‘subjects and the vindication of her honour ; and 
although, like most other national boasts, this was only par- 
tially true, still it has had in past times sufficient foundation 
to make even the most barbarous chiefs and potentates chary 
of injuring or insulting our fellow-countrymen who fell into 
their power. We can, however, scarcely hope that this wiil 
be the case in future if it becomes generally known that for 
four years we have been in vain negotiating with an Abyssi- 
nian emperor for the release of a number of Englishmen 


amongst whom are two tatives of her Ma ; th 
cher Ome treating Bi wg Af! 


ended by paying Lgoitey - dene respect ; that we have hu- 
moured As whims, bave deprecated his resentment, and have 
consented to bribe him to good behaviour; but that he has 
successfully resisted both our threats and our blandishments, 
and still insists upon retaining our countrymen in captivity. 
In a letter which be wrote a few days since to one of our con- 

ies, Sir H. Bulwer asserted emphatically that the 
carelessness or impotence that we bave manifested in the 
matter has made the worst impression through the East 
and we can readily believe that this is the case. Oriental na- 
tions have been accustomed to see us pursue a vigorous and 
even a high-handed policy wh our i ts or our hon- 
our was concerned; and as they cannot understand the scru- 
ples which have restrained our statesmen from taking ey 








ous measures to bring his Abyssinian Majesty to reason, 
are not unlikely to attribute our inaction to feebleness, induf- 





will the afflicted workingman receive his just compensation. 


Facilities for Northern Travel. rine 
It is a fact, beyond dispute, that “every year brings some- 





uable resul have been equally well at- 
tained by amore forbearing, pacific, and less demonstrative | Bank of England holds the unusual sum of £22,541,000 in 
course of action. We therefore entirely disclaim the idea of| gold. Lord Derby has strongly denounced the Mexican gov- 
— to | Le iy Aa ee. a a -.. on + ernment for putting Maximilian to death, and the Prussian 
propriety of any measures which may be under Geseeten, government is said to have recalled their minister, while all 
the effect iy wlg th ag of other‘nations of our taking or | the courts of Europe gointo mourning in remembrance of the 
abstaining g them, is a matter by no means to be/ unlucky and ill-advised Prince. 
lost.sight of. If we havea right to rescue Mr. Rassam and pr 
Mr. Consul Cameron and their fellow captives by force, the The Sheffield Trade Outrages, 
cxpedincy of lng sous depend Jn some meware bons] We gave bret eiracta last week from the confessions of 
former we may fairly count it one that success on our part | Hallam and Broadhead relative to the shooting of Linley, who 
will certainly tend to discourage other monarchs of the stamp | subsequently died from his wounds, but the mails by the 
of King Theodore from imitating his conduct.—London Re-| Scotia bring us so many additional details and spread before 
ravens a ares us so complete a view of the series of outrages at Sheffield, in- 
ERTON PLEAD Case.—That clever | Stigated by the societies of workingmen known as Trades’ 
ait te ook Mrs. Netverton, eof Lodg worth, apbesred Unions, that we return to the subjectand give a resumé of the 
before the ka vo hye on Oe i nad oy pe facts elicited. 
re to-an sevens sod. ODE CAPES Sse ber er! The present investigation of the Trades’ Union Commie- 
ty a ~ Temetpindar tay pier pt marked | Sion, at Sheffield, was induced by what is,known as the Fearne- 
ability. The Lord r treated her with great cour-|hough outrage. This was the name of an artisan who, 
tesy ; and the novelty of the affair attracted considerable num-| while pursuing his trade in Hereford Street, Sheffield, in Oc- 
oe ee a oT ne ae ee ietd Ea reply, teat | Ober last, had his house blown up with gunpowder. This 
ae counsel not afrived, as he was eogaged in G Gauey atrocity, although by no means without precedent in the 
case in Edinburgh, and his appearance was . | town, where such occurrences are known as “ trade outrages,” 
ould 





thing new” in this stirring, restless, and widespread 

“W bogging eye ght Tg 1 2” She ans-| seemed to occasion a greater sensation than usual, and the | which we live; and in nothing does this sate taden ate 
be <, my teat’ dheattas thes toe Leoettant bes Bris manufacturers and operatives concurred in asking for a judi- | apply, than in reference to the facilities for intercommunica- 
Vole proceeded 1 slate the circunslance der, which se cial inquiry into the whole subject. pe ee ae ee Sete throughout, not only “ the 
hel peotioely Jon ESS ee and Meade geek Union Commission came to be appointed, though, at oe States of America, but also what may now be termed 
preety me pt Me pe Me pote Ang Major | jatest dates, it had been in session but little over a fortnight, |“ the United Provinces of America.” At this particular sea- 
CT es ak OA aimed poe gh bare no|20t only has the secret history of the Fearpehough outrage | son of the year, when the sultry days and close nights of July, 
weight; she proceeded, at great , to cite cases which | been brought to light, but such a number of other crimes) suggest to the mind of,most well-to-do denizens of the metro. 
had been from to time before the courts, and on which | been discovered, that the English public has been para-| polis, the idea of an escape, for a time at least, from the hested 
me reated bl cm bi aly dave Nees Jon lyzed with horror, These discoveries could only be| pavement, monotonods walls, and dusty and deserted piaazas 

. Bid gente Eg Babee fl and the} ™&de in one way in so short a space of time—viz., by|—so familiar to the Gothamite—it is at least to 
whole. to be unprecedented in the of| the confession of the chief actors in the tragedies. The | know that facilities for comfortable travel are yearly and al- 
sheir le f wolgioasiq eaz tyoda oti! ac _ Menurderers of Linley,’ Hallam and | Crookes, ‘were the! most daily increasing. It is only necessary to make 9 two 
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or three weeks tour to the northward, to discover numerous 
improvements, In the first place, the floating palaces of the 
Hudson— so long familiar to the tourist—now terminate their 
Voyages at Athens, in place of Albany; thereby avoiding the 
tisk of detention by low. water, and, by a new route of rail- 

way to Schenectady, at the same time save to the traveller 
bound to Niagara or westward some 20 or 25 miles in distance 
beside. Of course, the pleasure of passing through the capi- 
tal of the Empire State, must be foregone, but most travellers 
will retain a sufficiently vivid recollection of the old transfer 

system—whether from boat or cars—as formerly conducted at 
that dull capital. That the river at Albany is at length 
bridged over, thereby dispensing with the old ferry-boat nui- 
sance, will be welcome news to the millions who annually 
travel by the Hudson River Railway. Passing westward, we 
find also an improvement. After crossing the Suspension 

Bridge—which has so admirably served its purpose of con- 
veying unbroken trains of cars across the Great Niagara 
River, for years, without an accident—special cars are set 
apart for “ through passengers” on which a Customs’ Officer 
is conveyed to and from Detroit, thereby saving all trouble in 
search of luggage either on entering or leaving the New 

Dominion; and we believe the same system has been adopted 
on the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada (soon to be known 

as the “ Canadian National Railway,” we hear), between Sar- 
nia and Ogdensburgh, and Sarnia and Buffalo. This road, 
by the way, through its offices in New York, and all the 
large cities of the Union, materially facilitates Northern 

travel by issuing annually “Season Excursion Tickets,” 

at low. rates, enabling the holder thereof to visit all the lead- 
ing points of interest, from the Atlantic to the great Lakes, for 
a nominal fare. The usual steam facilities are offered on Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, while the trip up the pic- 
turesque Saguenay River, is becoming quite a fashionable de- 

viation from the old beaten track. A line of steamers is also 

established on the Lower St. Lawrence, and the time is not 
far distant, when parties desirous of so doing can extend their 
trip, by railway, from Quebec to Halifax; and thence via the 
turbulent Bay of Fundy—with ite 70 feet of ebbing and flow- 
ing tide—to Portland, and the White Mountains, or Newport. 
On the oid favourite Lake Champlain route, two new boats 
are building, to be known respectively as the “ Adirondack,” 
























mond, andis invaded by Hector who is about abducting 
” to the music of which Antomo 
Ts chimes and drrest the hand of 


lain, who, ever since the tiagic events at the Sicilian con- 
horror-strick 


Congress. 

Not withstanding the voluminous legislation of last winter, 
embracing acts and supplementary acts adornei by countless 
amendmen's, on the subject of reconstruction, it seems to have 
been found necessary to convene Congress in the unpleasantly 
warm city of Washington, in midsummer, for the purpose of 
still farther adding to the difficulties of those whose duty itis to | in disg 
interpret and administer the various laws which the wisd 

of the Federal legislators deems necessary for the government 
of the Southern States. . Reconstruction, therefore, being the | 
raison @étre of the present session, reconstruction has received 
the first attention. A bill offered by Mr. Trumbull has been 
adopted by the Senate, and one introduced by Mr, Stevens 





ich 
the dark backgro 44 lirectl end, 
und, 8} ‘or f bya 
obtains possession of the pistol, and phe 
rah thus become masters of the situation. The rest of the 
story is soon told. A relative dies and leaves his title and for- 
tune to Maurice Redmond. Hector Prowle and the latter meet on the 


“ S +, | Darrow way above the Shandon ch 
has passed the House. It remains to be seen which will | and deat: prin Pay which is suddenly wa a =o 
finally receive the assent of both branches. These bills are | bethinks him of the effect the “‘ Bells” have upoa 


lector ; climbs 
into the tower, and rings them with fatal effect, for the as- 
sassin no sooner hears the chime than he relaxes his hold of Red- 
mond and falis headlong over the precipice. The marplot of the 

lece being thus disposed of, ail, of course, ends happily. As 

jarry O’ Leary, Mr. Bryant is, as usual, excellent, and is quick to 
turn to account all the opportunities for good acting w! the 
part affords. He is particularly effective when ming the in- 
nocence of the village idiot, and in his drunken scene with the 
constable. The however, is far inferior to that of Shamus 
O' Brien, to which Mr. Bryant did the most ample justice, Mr. 
Ringgold was also good in his slight part, but the heaviest work 
fell to Mr. J. F. Hagan. This gentleman can scarcely be said to 
be equally puccessfal with Hector Prowle, as with the ot the 
informer in “Shamus O’Brien.” The latter was a piece of vil- 
lain-acting such as we rarely see. Hector Prowle is only a sketch— 
anda very faint oneat that—and is probably not capable ot be- 
ing dignified into an effective character. Mrs. Winter algo docs 
at she can with the few lines assigned to her. The truth is 
that the drama contains but a single female character—that of 


of course supplementary to the reconstruction acts of last 
session. The Senate also passed resolutions calling on the 
Secretaries of the Interior and War for information on the 
subject of the Indian difficulties; and upon the’ President for 
information regarding the shooting of Maximilian and Santa 
Anpa. 

In the House votes of thanks to Gens. Sheridan, Sickles, 
Pope and Schofield were passed for the able manner in which 
they have administered the affairs of their respective military 
districts, Resolutions were also passed inquiring of the Pre- 
sident whether the recently published proceedings of a Cabi- 
net meeting on the question of reconstruction were correct, 
whether its publication was authorized by him, and asking for 








a true copy of the proceedings of such Cabinet meeting ; | Norah, which was p ith symp by Miss 
setting forth that no committee had yet investigated the cir- fasts at who appears for the first time at this theatre. Mr. 


in [Antonio] is also new here, and gives promise of 
being a valuable addi:ion to the summer company. ‘here are 
some fine scenic effects in the “ Bells of Shandon” which far 
towards ensuring its the mouaieny the waterfall scene of Acts 
Firet and Third, and the m ht in Kathleen’s room in Act 
: nd. 3 Lotta will succeed Mr. Bryaut at this theatre in a 
‘ow weeks. 


cumstances attending the assassination of President Lincoln, 
and that owing to legal technicalities the full facts regarding 
that conspiracy could not be brought to light in a court of 
justice, and appointing a committee to make such investiga- 


tion, with full powers to administer oaths and send for per-| Mrs. Julia Dean has played during the week to audiences 
sons and papers; reciting that there has not been any 4 bs Broadway Theatrg as Julia, in the “ Hunchback ;” as Bianca 
thorough and systematic investigation of the treatment of azio; and a0 Lous Fairlie and Ann Cathirich, in the ~ Wo- 


man in White”—a dramatization, new to these boards, of Wilkie 
Union prisoners of war by the Confederate Government and Soaenant at toa novel, The adapter was @vidently troubled 
people, and resolving that a select committee of five be ap- although nonaenie pt ae Seqecd cud ciativcun arta’ 
pointed to make such investigation, and to record the facts, | the drama, as a whole, is too obscure from a plethora of 


and report the same to the House at any time, with such re- fore the 





and “Green Mountain.” The first-named is probably now 
afloat. Such are but afew of the late changes, which all 
add to the comfort and convenience of the northern tourist. 
Yet it is gratifying to note even these few, while we wait to 
welcome still greater progress in this direction. 


American Loyalty to the Queen. 

It is not surprising that Americans should feel an interest 
in the well being, and personal popularity of our good Queen, 
but it is rather remarkable that two leading journalists of 
this, the metropolis of the “Great Republic,” should actually 
get up a dispute on the question of loyalty to Victoria. It is, 
however, natural to look up to some one in a nation, and 
when a “great and free people” have no one at home whom 
they can really admire, it is quite natural that they should 
look abroad and discuss the merits of one, who, in the 
various capacities of maiden, wife, mother, grandmother, and 
Queen, bas equally distinguished herself as a wise and good 
woman—worthy, not only of the respect and admiration of 
her own kin and people, but also of that of the whole civilized 
world. Our neighbour, the 7ridune, is quite right, however, 
when it says that “no monarch who has ever sat on the 
throne of England has had a firmer hold on the affections of 
the people than Queen Victoria.” 

On the other hand the 7imes (we mean the N. Y. Daily 
Times) is wrong when it says that “ the manufacturing classes 
of England are the chief sufferers by the seclusion of the Queen.” 
It is true its namesake; the Thunderer of Printing House 
Square, has been repeatedly grumbling in behalf of a few of 
its patrons, at the “ West End ;” but to suppose that this is 
anything more than “a grumble to order,” and in the interest 
of a few mantua-makers and haberdashers, who find their in- 
comes a few hundred less per annum, would be absurd in the 
extreme. . 

Queen Victoria’s position in the hearts of, not only her own 
people, but those of every English-speaking people in the 
civilized world—not forgetting to mention particularly her 
true, and still loyal admirers, among our American cousins— 

is such that it cannot be shaken by attacks from TZimes news- 
papers, on whichever side of the Atlantic they may be pub- 
lished ; and here we will add that just so long as the trade 
and commerce of the nation doubles in a decade, and the 
national treasury overflows from year to year, -notwithstand- 
ing the burdens of taxation are annually diminished—the 
loyal and loving subjects of Victoria Alexandrina will con 
tinue to adore their Sovereign Lady, who may safely continue 
to lay away her £400,000 ayear pin money, in the 
meantime, and finally invest it as may suit Her 
“Majesty best. That such appropriation of -any sur- 
plus in her hands, will be made most properly and 

in the end, we have the best of guarantees, name- 
ly, the kind and even tenderly solicitous disposition of one of 
the noblest womanly henris' that ever swayed a aceptre. 
We say most emphatically, then, to true Britons everywhere, 
permit your kind sovereign to mourn her losses in her own 
way, discarding these periodical appeals for the tinsel and 
gaudy display so acceptable to vulgar minds, looking rather 
to the substantial progress, prosperity, and stability of the na- 


tion. In this last sentiment, perhaps, our American cousins 
‘will not join as heartily as in the first, but in admiration of 





























dation as may seem proper, with power to send for t, and his an oy 
persons and papers; and directing the Committee on Foreign = on Lo — lest he may —_ sepeen ened, 7 — 
s QD ie pro) co. u ie . 
Affairs to report immediately whether any American citizen | Collins revels 1a this wealth of mystery, and in s sensational 
had been arrested, tried, convicted or sentenced, in Great Bri- = it is not out of place, as the — can always Rom back 
_ D = when pu or on the wrong seen’ tator, however, is 
tain or Ireland, for words spoken or acts done in the United | Joiied tnis pavailege, ami foot oe than woallg poo avin bie 
States, (referring to the case of Stephen J. Meany alleged to be | perceptionc, he may soon be hopelessly confused. With this ex- 
an American citizen who had been arrested in England and | “tPtivn, the ~ Woman in W ae eee, eee pees se 
tried in Ireland for words spoken and acts done in the City | more than pa Pave leteresting ting he the blasé tuittre goer. 
of New York, not being accused of anything said or done by | It will heighten the pleasure of the latter, however, if he has 
him in Great Britain, and now enduring a fifteen years’ penal | Med to read the werel, Sas oonee Bae te Se with no 
servitude.) A resolution similar to that adopted by the Senate 
relative to the shooting of Maximilian and Santa Anna, also 
passed the House. It was also resolved by the same body that 
when it adjourns, it adjourn to October 13. As soon as a re- 


Pp The long absence of Dean 
from the New York stage, does not appear to have blunted 

construction act is agreed upon, both branches of Congress 

will probably take a recess until autumn. 





her artistic perceptions, or deprived her of the power of strony) 
representing in voice and gesture the various emotions and —_ 


death ; 

of veing discovered by her husband and again confined ; and the 

ional r b of her wrongs which startles her to fury 
—these Mrs. Dean makes real to her audience. With 
eloquence more thrilling than that of words, she reproduces the 
victum of Glyde’s treachery with startling veracity, by the wander- 
ing, tearful glance of the eyes; the nervous, uneasy play of the 
fingers, and the querulous, frightened tones of the voice. In the 
grave scene witn Heartwright, Mrs. Dean received and deserved 
the hearty app of the audi for her excellent acting. He 
success was a genuine artistic triumph, and not produced by vul- 
gar sensational effects. Mrs. Dean’s ‘- su "in the “ Woman 
in White” is greatly superior to that generally accorded at this 
theatre. Miss Hattie Thorne made a very acceptable Marian Hol- 
combe, acting with rare grace and feeling. Mr. W. E. sheridan, 
aithough somewhat wooden, played the part of Heartwright fairly. 
We do not suspect Mr. Sheridan capable, of displaying 
intense emotion. Mr, Mackee Rankin made a tolerable t 
Fosco, but seemed to have but vague ideas on the subject of dress, 
Further study of bis author might prove of advantsge. Mr. U, 
H. Rockwell’s Sir Percival Glyde, was, perhaps, the best persona- 
tion after Dean’s. He acted with a scrupulous care which 
is always pleasant to behold. Mr. Stoddart was laboriousiy 
selemn as Jacob. but the other secondary parts of Fairlie, Gilmore, 
and the Clerk of Vestry, were well done. Having succeeded so 
well in a play uf such purely momentary interest, as the ‘* Wo- 
man in White,” will not the management permit Mrs. Dean to 
revive the | recollections of former years by the personation of her 


? 

At te New York theatre a provincial disciple of the celebrated 
Menken, Mile. Zoe, has been delighting the admirers of that 
school of acting during the week. e heartily congratulate the 

trons of this establishment on the fact that her place will 

ed next week by that excellent ac! Miss Rose Ety who 
is to take part in a drama “ of thrillin terest.” At the Olym- 
pic the Arabs a Jom | at French theatre, have ap- 
peared, vice *‘ Britis —— d  yenabice ote wr M 
ing a new company apanese jugglers 
Academy of Music. These foreigners are said to even 
more marvellous feats than the troupe which preceded them. 
a ublic having expressed in strong terms their predilection 
or Japanese 








Drama. 


The “Bells of Shandon” at Wallack’s Theatre, isa pleasing 
melodrama which has resulted from the joint labours of Messrs. 
John Brougham and Harry Morford. It bears a strong family 

bl to “Sb O’Brien,”’ but, in our opinion, comes a 
long way short of that spirited production in the various essential 
qualities which are understood to make up an effective Irish 
drama. Still the action progresses smoothly, and if the incidents 
do not intensely interest, théy at least amuse us and divert our 
attention from the “ carking cares” of daily life. And this is 
something. The play is comprised in three acts and a prologue. 
In the latter we are hsafed various incid which occur 
at Lionardo, Sicily, and on which the folowing scenes are 
foanded. Spolatro [Mr. J. F. Hagan] is an adventurer and the 
leader of a troop of banditti whose depredations have rendered 
them the terror of the neighbourhood. These marauding for- 
ays culminate in the marder of Angelo [Mr. Ringgold] the lover 
of Beatrice [Mrs. Jennings] and the suicide of the latter, who 
finds in self destruction the only chance of escape from threat- 
ened dishonour by Spolatro. Beatrice seeks safety in a convent, 
whence she is dragged by her p and the convent fired 
and reduced to ashes. Even the chime of bells which had been 
preserted by Antonio [Mr. Wm. Hamblin], the father of 
Beatrice, are stolen, and the heart-broken old man sets 
forth upon his travels to find them. Thus far the Pro- 
logue. Act First introduces us to the wedding of Maurice Red- 
mond [Mr. Ringgold] and Kathleen [Mrs. Wm. Winter], which is 
barely consummated when the former is arrested for illicit dis- 
tillation, coining, etc., at the instigation of our friend of the Pro- 
logue, the Sicilian bendit, who now goes under. the name of 
Hector Prowle. At this turn of affairs Barry O'Leary, a “ reduced 
squireen,” | Mr. Bryant] appears upon the scene, and with the 
aid of the “boys” ‘rescues’ his friend Redmond from the 
clutches of the red-coats. The second act discovers Mawrice’s 
hiding place in a di cave, supplied with “every con- 
venyance”’ usually found in stage caves, and affords opportunity 


for song and dance. The constable, Lanty Mc@Quire, (Mr. Wil- 
liamson] is then decoyed into the cave by a as 

ickey, the fool. Here the®constable’s predilection for 
« “potheen” is indulged to an unlimited oxteih, the result of 
which is tt when the file of soldiers led by Prowle, who 
have discovered the way to the cave, enter, Lanty is 
too much overcome to tell how he lost the warrant of 
t which succeeded in getting from him, but 
he unfortunately substituted a 




















Railway of Canada, it was suggested that “the Canadian 
vernment should be wo nationalize the railway,” 
take it entirely out of the hands of the Fnglish directors — 
The Hon. John A. King 


died at his residence at Jamaica, 
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Victoria’s many virtues, we can all agree. 
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and daughters, gran 


“ pary besuty——_——. 
— his confidence that an inquiry into the working of a4 he 
brie — 
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of oe Intordations! Monetary Conference. A salmon, 

to Jee #2, 35 publ ree laa biti had Goon pagned be 
tne ublic an 3 

Pentteaal La —A whole ficet of English rile Gone 


Surf, Water Kelpie, Queen, , Pantomime, Zayda, Amulet, 

—One of the first acts of Hun gary, on the re- 

= — its liberty of action, has been to adopt the decimal 
ti 
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anfograph le ater = the Em 


Dr. Jobert de Lamballe, who Sot ino enatio ny = 
heirs behind him, His forty, 


share of each ‘is 
Vienna yaa Hoblishes an 
Francis Joseph, da’ ida, 





Z that all objects 
on which not more than one florin has been lent, shall be re- 
stored to the owners without any charge. 


——__>-—__—_ 
EMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


The following table shows the total number of emigran 
landed at Castle Garden a rr the quarter ending 30th June, 
1867, their ports of embar'! the aliens and citizens, and 
the number of trips, made by the sailing and steam vessels 
respectively, conveying them hither. 


at the Mont-de-P | éteof Pesth, | dier the 


July'¥3 
of waterproof cloth, to ‘bé worn across the left shoulder, the ends 
| coming down under the right arm lke a scarf. The soldier, no 


bt, 
soldiers carried their in that In gddi- 
tion to its being light and w: cloth, it afforded the sol- 
inestimable benefit of having a Merny tee ae to sleep 
on when campaigning out on wet and damp earth, and in the da 
it might be used in wet weather asa kind of waiergront cloak 
while on the march. In conclusion Captain Welker mid, that the 
cine of Pig bo was now thoro) rough uns d to 
the importance of this subject, and there was li it that ia 


tg | short time the present restrictive uniform would be as mucha 


thing of the past as the pigtails of the reigns of the carly Georges. 


A 10-inch cast-iron old eervce A, converted to an 8- the 
rifled Palliser gun, was proved n Monday, — _ fd 
Woolwich.Marsh with two rounds, containing 374lb, 








system of coi The bene A will be, in. future, ere 
from that of ‘Austria; and Much more cony 








issy. He had requested a friend to get hima 
ticket, and had taken unto himself a wife shortly before the 
drawing took place. ——A petition has been presented to 














— French Senate, praying that th the remains of Louis Philippe 
be transferred to France, as as those of N IL. were 
ducing" the first-named monarch’s reign. -A magnificent 
Boaunt to by Vandyke, representing St. Cecilia, has just been | — 
ht to light in omg | the old church of Cachlevoch, 
bereeen H and Bersel, i in Belgium. —The Turkish 
Government has issued a proclamation prohibiting the im 
ion of revolvers. However, such of those weapons as 
were ordered before the 16th ult. will be admitted upon the 
production of proof of the fact ; all others will be rigorously 
excluded. The Russian’ journal, The Voice, states that 
the Emperor Napoleon, on taking leave of the Czar, express- 
ed a wish in fayour of a genera] European disarmament.—— 
Several distinguished fugitives have arrived in Paris from 
Constantinople, in consequence of the disccvery of the con- 
spiraey there————Oxiord has voted £500 from the Uni- 
versity funds in aid of the explorations now going forward in 
Palestine. —It is said thata d banquet will be of- 
fered to Napoleon III. by the exhibitors of the Universal Ex- 
hibition————_Seventeen millions out of twepty-three mil- 
lions of v4 Italian population are unable to and write. 
At Berlin a milk market with official quotations has 
been cetablished. —The cholera is making great ravages 
in Sicily. At Girgenti there are 200 cases a day.————— 
Two Americans, named my § and Dolander, have each been 
condemned to three years’ imprisonment and a ? juaad sur- 















































& 
Name of Port |= Be No. of the 
of S$ -E)No. of Aliens./U.S.Citiz’ns| Total. 
Embarkation. 6a” Returning. 
Az 
n| Liverpoat. ve | 79 | 49,995 1,332 44,327 
London........ |! 18 3,830 53 3,883 
Glasgow .......|| 13 6,442 155 6,597 
Londonderry .. || 1 219 1 220 
Havre .....+++ )) dl 3,871 67 3,938 
Bremen........ | 53 25,062 401 25,463 
Hamburg...... || 23 12,407 21 12,428 
Autwerp.. . ai 12 3,218 5 3,223 
Rotterdam... 4 554 » 64 560 
Genoa.. sroefi dl 146 git 146 
Melbourne ... 1 26 33 59 
Madeira ....... |! 1 12 12 
Datah...ccca >>}: BE 98,782 2,074 100,856 
Sailing Vessels. 90} 22.990 262 23,252 
Steamers . | 122 75,792 1,812 77,604 
i] 
Total........|/ 212) 98,782 2,074 | 100,856 
Obituary. 


Wa. Scnortzrietp, M.P.—The Cable announces the death 
of the Hon, Wm. Scholefield, a distinguished member of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. Mr. Scholefield was born in 1809, and 
after finishing his education and travelling in the United States, 
he entered the banking business in Birmingham, In 1838 he 
was chosen Mayor of Birmingtem. In 1844 be was an unsuccessful 
Tr. for Birmingham in the Liberal interest ; but in 1847 
he was elected, and since thut time he has always continued to 
represent Birmingham. Mr. Scholefield was a prominent advo- 
cate of religious toleration, and, in particular, conteaded with the 
greatest pertinacity against Lord Rassell’s Ecclesiastical Titles 
bill. The bill was adopted, but Mr. Scholefield lived to see the 
leading men who voted for it angoems a deep regret at the foolish 
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hester, Lancelot Kerby Edwards, Captain in H.M. 





veillance by the polige for for ee ng pockets in P; 
wre gemer Syms oe > eard before the local bench, wh that Old: 
ham has a“ washerwoman’s union,” with its regularly-ap- 
= officers and outside world of charring “ knobsticks.” 
Bridge Coleman, it appears, is secretary of this society, 
r. W. Cullen Bryant, the American poet, is on a 
visit to > Scotland. He wintered in Spain and Italy, and re- 
turns to New York at the end of August. —The hay 
ore in the south of Roan is proceeding ; the crops are 
POY] London Trades’ Council, embracing a 
number of important societies, have resolved to call a general 
meeting of working men, to give “ an emphatic pronounce- 
ment” on the disclosures before the Sheffield commission. 
Mr. Horatio M‘Cullock, R.S.A., the head of the Scot- 
tish school of landscape a died on the 24th ult., in his 
62nd year—+_Du i ty Cambridge academical year, 
which ended on the 2ist ult., four doctors of i aps two 
doctors of laws, one doctor of medicine, 226 masters of arts, 
and eight magters of laws, were made-——_——The Dundee 
Courier relates that in the village of Anstruther, in Fife, there 
is living an old } ote Young, whose descendants —sons 
ildren, great-grandchildren, and great- 
It is stated in the 
“papers that for the first pa as om of “ Hernani,” at the 
pape ais, Paris, several people paid,as much as £40 for a 
stall, and that one box beh sub- the enormous sum of 
£240.——_—_—M. a Russian engineer, has con- 
trived a new submarine ae "which it is said was lately tried 
at Cronstadt, and found superior to former inventions of the 
chest has lately been discovered 
in the excavations at Pom The fi which are carved 
in bas-relief on the sides and lid are said to be of extraordi- 
A correspondent of the Morning Post ex- 














— union will disclose a quite as 

tted by the Sheffield cmtanh’ ete under Broad- 

9 rr the treasurer, and auf 
members of the London Operative ative Tatlors’ m ha 

been committed for trial on 9 charge of conspiring “ by ai. 

vers unlawful means, stratagems, and devices & to impoverish 

in trade and business as tailors divers persons.” 











long illness. — at to have undertaken 
the defence of ki, but will be unable to do so. He 
has been attacked with « bleeding-at the nose of 80 violent a 














It is /that“ The Bramleghs of Bishop's Folly,” \ 
‘asa serial in the June number of the “ i afage,| improve 


-} best kind of 


sate Hen ment.—At Bareilly, India, Captain Edward Hugo 
Budgen, Paymaster of HM. 37th ment, —— of the 
—At Hounslow Barracks, James Augustus Dix 
Master 3d K. O. Hussars.—At Bath, Captain Charles Yates, lat late 
of H. H. the Nizam’s Cavalry. aoe erby, William Jesso Ps 
Esq., Lieutenant Ist Derby Militia —At Haslar Hos; ital, 
Stewart Harvey, Esq., R.N., F.K.G.8.—At Belvedere, pumendet 
Charles Scott Ty enece, RN.—At The Warrens, Feerin = 
i White, late Inspector- -General of Hospitals, H HM. Bo 
my.—At Torquay, Edward Eden Hughes, of H.M. voici 
(the Welsh) Regt. 





Aruty. 


Army Dress anp Equipments.—On the 17th ult. a long 
but very joteseting paper was read on this subject to the mem- 
bers of the United Service Institution, by Captain Walker, of 
the 91st Regiment ; Lord Longford took the chair. It may be 
said at the outset that Captain Walker’s paper or address, which 
oceupied nearly an hour and a half in reading, condemned al. 
most every part of the dress and equipments of the English | 2 
soldier. The speaker said he was quite aware that arguments of 
the same or almost even greater force might be applied to the 
equipments of other Resnenen of the service, but on that he had 
not time to enter then.., Beginning, therefore, with the shako of 
the infantry soldier, and following down almost every article of 
his dress, he showed with unusual force and clearness how, both 
for sanitary reasons and reasons connected with the freedom of 
movement of the soldier, almost all his uniform was wrong. 
shako was no adequate protection to the head in cold weather, 
while in the tropics, where at least one-third of the duty of the 
English army was done, it was absolutely useless. The ca 
cover used in hot climates was rather a recognition of the evils 
which the shako caused than a means of ateuliig them. Stocks, 
believed, were now so universally condemned by both officers 
and men that it was almost needless to inveigh farther against 
them. The trousers were made too tight round the knee and 
thigh, and men split them continually when out skirmishing and 
fring from the knee. The tunic was tight, and had no pockets, 
and the “ ammunition” Blucher boots were as worthless as could 
well be conceived. Much of this last-mentioned evil arose from 
the low contract price paid for them—only 8s. 6d. a pair. It 
was, however, principally upon the knapsack that Captain 
Walker was most deservedly severe. The weight of the pack, 
56lb., its stiffness, awkward fitting to the frame, and the straps 
by which it was oapeated were explained with force and clear- 
ness, which left no loophole for donk as to its total inadequacy 
for the present system of military tactics, when rapid marches 
and heavy weights of spare ammunition for the breech-loader had 
become necessaries to campaigning. At the mmendation of 
General Eyre a committee had been appointed to ascertain the 
knapsack used—French, Prussian, Austrian, Ameri- 
can, Italian; in short, no less than twenty were examined aoa 


IL] reported upon, and of this number the 


lish 
found to be the worst of all. Yet to each and all of the foreign | ——-Gr 
models ome of the objections more or less vital had been esta- 
blished, and in the result the committee had determined to de- 
wf one of their own ory would combine all the best merits of | Te! 
peel aie and as few as possible of their disadvan- 
is eee tried ak the School lof Musketry and other 
camps, and had met the unanimous approval of both officers 
men, ~ was a leather kit ar ——— not only trom the 
waistbelt, but from braces t avd behind the back, 
the main weight feeling en cute Mp. The great coat and can- 
teén were wort above 
to this cain bebind, the 
7 were carried in 
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and 180lb, shot each, and after examination was Sean te to vl 
completely sound. The gun has fired during the week on 
ditional rounds, with charges of 30lb. of powder and the 180Ib. 

as before. gun was searched and carefully ted 
throughont, and was foundintact, Its weight is 44 tons. Twelve 
other guns of various sizes have been sent to Elswick to be 
converted on the same principle, 


Navy. 

TorPEDO ExrERIMENTS.—Some interesting Sepa experi- 
ments were made at Chatham on the 18th ult., with results ex- 
tremely satisfactory, as showing the enormously destractive 
power possessed by this new and, until recently, comparatively 
unknown agency. In the experiments made some time since at 
Chatham, under the direction of Mr, Beardsley, who was at the 
head of the torpedo department of the army during the Ameéri- 
can civil war, the torpedoes were fired 7 percussion, and pos- 
sessed the fatal defect of being equally destructive to both 
friendly and hostile ships, and consequently sealing a harbour or 
river against vessels o! all kinds, The torpedo experimented 
upon on the ol the Royal Engineers is fired by means of the 
voltaic batte: y its destructive powers are con- 
trolled from the shore. The ie is unerringly made at the 
right moment, The torpedoes being completely submerged, with 
nothing to indicate their —— the exact spot in the harbour 

re each lies concealed is ascertained, with mathematical ac- 
curacy, by means of bearings and cross-angles taken from various 
positions, the result being that although the passage of a harbour 
may be pear studded with any number of torpedoes, friendly 
vessels would proceed in and out with safety, while the moment 
8 hostile ship attempted the entrance the torpedo would be fired 
with fatal exactitude. Instead of laying the torpedoes down in 
the harbour, the experiments made on the 18th were carried out 
on the field works with results in all respects ¢imilar to those 
which would have taken place in the h ur. About a dozen 
eharges, representing as many torpedoes, were laid in different 
parts of the field works, each charge being connected with the 
voltaic batteries by concealed wires, A number of men were 
then selected and ordered in various directions over the works, 
each man for the occasion supposed to represent a vessel. Ob- 
servations during the time were being taken, and the instant a 
man approached and was over what was supposed to be a tor- 
pedo the fuse was fired, care, of course, being taken that the ex- 
plosion should prove harmless. In this manner the whole of the 
_ | charges were fired, while in every instance they were exploded 
g | with unerring exactness at the instant the man’s foot was on that 
part of the ground beneath which the charged fuse was oon- 
cealed. There was but one opinion expressed by General Sir 
John Burgoyne and the officers who witnessed the experiment, 
that with a powerful agency of this kind in our hands the de- 
fences of our naval ports and harbours would be effectually vro- 
vided for, irrespective of gral and armour-plated batteries, 





Private letters received from I Her Majesty’s armour-plated ship 
Zealous, 20, 800-horse power, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. G. F. Hastings, C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
squadron, report several movements among the vessels on that 
station, The screw sloop Columbine, 4, 150-horse power, and 
a store ship Nereus, 6, were at Valparaiso | 4 the tex ny be of 

the mail. The Columbine was under orders 
Atkinson’s floating dock to receive new aon pendants for the 
mg peo diy rudder, with which she was fitted while at Sheer- 
he screw corvette Clio, 22, 400-horse power, Capt. N. E. 
B. Turnour, had not arrived at Valparaiso at the date of the de- 
spatches being forwarded, although she had been anxiously 
looked for for several weeks previously, There were about, six 
months’ mails waiting on board the Nereus for the officers and 
crew of the Clio, Dr. A. L. Archer, surgeon, and Mr. T. Steel, 
— waiting her arrival to join her. The sloop corvette 
Reindeer, 7, 200-horse power, Commander E. Nares, left Val- 


The Pra00 on the 24th of April, for Mazatlan, to relieve the Mutine, 





7, 200-horse power. The & was i ted by Admiral 
the Hon. G. F. Hastings, on her arrival at Callao on the 5th of 
.| May, and she was under orders to leave forthwith. The Zealous 
wasjlying at Callao at the despatch of the mail, and was on the 
eve of departure for Vancouvre Island as soon as the mail from 
England had arrived out. The officers and crews of the various 
ships were all well. 
the ist of April there were 82 gun vessels and gunboats under 
1.009 sen in comepiasion, and. Shans be commainnen, Of the 8 
in commission, 30 are in indifferent or defective con- 
dition ; 2 are unservi 


other requires sousltenshte 3 12 with repairs 
may be kept effective until 1870; 33 are in good condition or 
serviceable. Of the 42 not in commission, 6 are rotten and not 
worth repair ; 19 are defective, 12 of them unserviceable ; 7 are 
fit for harbour service only; 3 are not complete} and 7 are in 
and serviceable ae ar have reason to believe 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty bas a: length consented to 
reconsider the Order in ne of “abt relating to the merito- 
rious and distinguished officers who, on the faith of that order. 
the | allowed their names to be placed on the Reserved List of Oap- 
tains, We heartily genannten Sacks and his colleagues . 
vt |e who have great arrived at to do tardy justice to a set of 
rs who have great claims upon their Sovereign and country, 
eat preparations bein, 1 





numerous wooden ships, but the attention of both fo- 
and home Fo wont attracted to the which 
will figure on the occasi consist of the Achilles, 
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Mew Publications. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have lately reprinted Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages, by 8. Baring-Gould, M.A., a plea- 
sant'and echolarly English writer to whom we are indebted 
for a,work on werewolves. The subjects of his present vol- 
ume are ten in number, rather more than half of which are 
mythical perdons and places, the remainder being supersti- 
tious notions and beliefs, as in the power of the divining rod, 
and the fatality of numbers. The most remarkable character 
in the collection is the Wandering Jew, and if Mr. Baring- 
Gould has little to tell ns concerning him that we did not 
know before, we are still glad to have his gossip, since it pre- 
sents a tolerably complete resumé of all that has been written 
in regard to this unique myth, the most interesting in many 
respects of the whole outgrowth of medixval fantasies. The 
earliest account of this personage is to be found in the book 
of the chronicles of the Abbey of St. Albans, which was 
copied and continued by Matthew Paris, who records a visit 
to England in 1228 of a certain Armenian archbishop, at 
whose table the Wandering Jew had frequently sat. The last 
mention of him was about the beginning of the cighteenth 
century, when he appeared for a time in London, after which 
he appeared in Denmark and Sweden, in which last country 
he vanished. He was called by a variety of names, as Carta- 
philus, Ahasuerus, and Isaac Lacquedam, and his story took 
a powerful hold on the imagination of poets and romancers, 
from the times of the old balladists down to the days of Eu- 
gene Sue and Gustave Doré. Indeed, the illustrations of the 
latter are among the best things that he has done. The most 
blatant myth* of the middle ages, the most preposterous of 
‘wind bags, as Mr. Carlyle would say, was Prester John, con- 
cerning whom and his wonderful wealth and power such 
stories were told in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
who, speaking through the mouth of some medieval Chatter- 
ton or Ireland, describes his abode in this modest fashion: 
“The palace in which our Super-eminency resides is built 
after the pattern of the castle built by the Apostle Thomas 
for the Indian King Gundoforus. Ceilings, joists and archi- 
trave are of Sethym wood, the roof of ebony, which can never 
catch fire. Over the gable of the palace are, at the extremi- 
ties, two golden apples, in each of which are two carbuncles; 
s0 that the gold may shine by day/ and the carbuncles by 
night. The greater gates of the palace are of sardius, with 
the horn of the horned snake inwrought, so that no one can 
bring poison within. The other portals are ofebony. The 
windows are of crystal ; the tables are partly of gold, partly 
of amethyst, and the columns supporting the tables are partly 
of ivory, partly of amethyst.” And so the description runs 
on, heaping up, in the words of Marlow, 
** Infinite riches in a little room.” 
Nor was the attendance of his Magnificence less royal than 
his surroundings: “Seven Kings wait upon us monthly, in 
turn, with sixty-two dukes, two hundred and fifty-six counts 
and marquises; and twelve archbishops sit at table with us 
on our right, and twenty bishops on the left, besides the pa- 
triarch of St. Thomas, the Sarmatian Protopope, and the 
Archbishop of Suga.” And we dare say the great Panjan- 
derum was not far off, most illustrious ancestor of Sir John 
Mandeville, Senor Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, Baron Munchau- 
fen and other veritable and veracious chroniclers of later date. 


No less a myth than his Excellency Prester John, was the 


William Tell of the Swiss, the famous archer who shot the 
apple off his son’s head, as we have read in stories, and sgen 
on the stage. The feat in question is narrated by Saxo Gram- 


maticus, of an archer named Toki, at the Court of Harald Blue- 


tooth, of Egil, in the Saga of Thidrik ; and likewise of a heathen 


named Eindridi and “ good King Olaf,” besides another Norse 
bowman named Hemingr, who was challenged to deeds 
of archery by King Harald, the son of Sigard. The legend 
also appears in the rude literature of the Finns; in the writings 
of the Persian poet Farid-Uddin Attar; in fact, as Mr. Baring- 
Gould remarks, it is “ one of the numerous household myths 
common to the whole stock of Aryan nations.” Equally 
wide spread is the touching story of the dog Gellert, which 
was so charmingly versified by the Hon. Robert William 
Spencer, and which is found in the traditionary literature of 
Russia and Germany ; in the French fableaux of the middle 
ages; in the “Gesta Romanorum;” in the “Seven Wise 
Masters,” a translation from a Hebrew and Greek work, 
which in turn were translations from the Arabic and Persian, 
which in turn were translations from the Sanskrit “ Pantscha- 
tantra.” The leading idea of the tale figures in the “ Hito- 
padesa ;”’ in the Mongolian “ Uligerun;” in a Chinese work, 
entitled ‘The Forest of Pearls from the Garden of the 
Law,” in the Persian “Sindibad-nameh ;” and a variety of 
other works in different Asiatic languages, The wise King of 
Israel was right when he said there was nothing new under 
the sun, and if he said it im haste, as was the case, we believe, 
with his rather sweeping remark about a géneral want of 
veracity in mankind, he might now, as the Scotch parson ob- 
served, say itat his leisure; particularly if he had been un- 
bending his mind over the entertaining pages of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s volume. There is no foundation for the story of Pope 
Joan, the reader may like to know, and there appears to be 
some foundation for the popular-belief in the peculiar virtues 
of the diyining rod. So at least Mr. Baring-Gould thinks, and 
we agree with him, provided one can depend in such matters 
on/any human testimony. The most, beatiful myth in his 
collection is ‘that of the “Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,” and 
the most poetical one that of “ The Mountain of Venus,” of 
which a new reading is given by Mr» Swinburne in the open- 


recommend these Curious Myths to the consideration of our 
readers, believing that they will be as much interested in them 
as we have been. 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields continue their series of the Dia- 
mond Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens by the publi+ 
cation of Dombey and Son, which contains two or three 
characters that are not likely to be soon forgotten, chief 
among whom we must reckon the two “ ancient mariners,” 
Captain Cuttle and the enigmatical Jack Bunsby, the silent 
and retiring Toots, and possibly the energetic Nipper. It con- 
tains also others which are not so pleasant, as the stage villain 
Carker, and that impossible melodramatic young woman 
Edith. ‘ The fine ladies of Mr. Dickens are “ failures’ as Bean 
Brummel’s valet said of his pile of floored neckcloths, and 
Edith is among the worst of the lot. The specialty of this 
edition of Dickens is the illustrations of Mr. Eytinge, who 
grows better and better as he proceeds. There are sixteen in 
the present instance, the best being “ Dombey and his Son,” 
which forms the frontispiece ; “Captain Cuttle,” who, how- 
ever, could hardly have lifted a spoon with his hook, as in 
the picture; “The Blimbers and Mr. Feeder ;” “ Florence 
Dombey ;” “Major Bagstock and the Native;” “Rob the 
Grinder;” “Mr, and Mrs, Perch ;” “Mre. Macstinger and 
Bunsby ;” and that incomparable piece of faded deportment, 
“Cousin Feenix.” That Mr. “Dickens was in love with at 
least one of the characters of this work—Little Paul—may be 
inferred from the conclusion of his preface, where he says: 
“ Similarly, when I am reminded by any chance of what it 
was that the waves were always saying, I wander in my 
fancy for a whole winter night about the streets of Paris—as 
[ really did, with a heavy heart, on the night when my little 
friend and I parted company forever.” 








Messrs. G. W. Carleton and Co. have just published 
Artemus Ward in London and other Papers, with comic 
illustrations by J. H. Howard. This collection of the posthu- 
mous pieces of the late Mr. Charles F. Browne is hardly 
up to the standard of his earlier writings, such as it 
was, for which there doubtléss existed some good 
and valid reasons. The articles which he contributed to 


showman on account of its stuffed animals. 


fuls would ordinary persons.” 
on the “ Roman antiquities of an uncertain date.” 


Howard are only so so. 





words, a sort of legal Joe Miller. 


you seen my “Descent into Hell?”’ 


plication being so striking? As he has shrunk from it, I will 





ing poem of his last and much abused volume of ballads, We 





Punch, tor instance, appear to have been written with a sort 
of fear that he might disappoint the readers of that journal, 
which we have no doubt was the fact, their humour being 
rather strained and thin, while the local hits were weak in 
the extreme. One of the best of the pieces contains an ac- 
count of a visit, real or imaginary, it matters not which, to 
the British Museum, which was very attractive to the old 
“TI ne¥er 
woulded I were a bird,” he says, “ but I’ve sometimes wished 
I was a giraffe, on account of the long distance from his mouth 
to his stummuck. Hence, if he loved beer, one mugfual would 
give him as much enjoyment while goin down as forty mug- 
Sensible, too, are his remarks 
“T can cry 
like a child over a jug one thousand years of age, especially 
jf it isa Roman jug, but a jug of uncertain date does’at over- 
whelm me with emotions.” The “Essays and Sketches” 
which make up the larger portion of the volume, and which 
consist of scraps of all sorts taken from the columns of the 
Cleveland Plaindealer, upon which Mr. Browne was at one 
time engaged, were not worthy of collection, and probably 
would not have been collected, had there been sufficient mat- 
ter for the book without them. The illustrations of Mr. 


The Harpers publish Bench and Bar, by L. J. Bigelow, 
Counsellor-at-Law, with portraits and illustrations, a twelve- 
mo of between three and four hundred pages, which claims to 
be, in the words of the sub-title, a complete digest of the wit, 
humour, asperities and amenities of the law, or, in other 
It aims also to be rather 
more than this, particularly in the first chapter which is de- 
voted to “ Anecdotes of the Lord Chancellors of England,” 
and, incidentally, to brief sketches of the Jives of these exalted 
personages ; nevertheless, it is substantially a lawyer's jest 
book. Many of the jests are good—none better, but many 
more are about as bad as they can be. Some of the blunders 
are ludicrous, as the following anecdote, which is related of 
Curran, the Irish barrister, but which in reality was a on mot 
ot the late Douglas Jerrold. “ More bitter still was his answer 
to the poet, who fishing for compliments, asked him, ‘ Have 
‘No, said Curran, 
warmly, ‘I should be delighted to see it.’” The poet in 
question was Mr, John A. Heraud, the author of a poem 
named as above, and other fearful and unreadable produc- 
tions. Better than this, is the anecdote of Lord Chatham who 
rebuked a dishonest Chancellor of the Exchequer by finish- 
ing a quotation which the latter had commenced. “The de- 
bate,” says Mr. Bigelow, “turned upon some grant of money 
for the encouragement of art, which was opposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who finished his speech against Lord 
Chatham’s motion by saying,‘ Why was not{this ointment aold 
and the money given to the poor?’ Chatham rose and said, 
« Why did not the noble lord complete the quotation, the ap- 


finish the verse for him—‘ This Judas said, not that he cared 
for the poor, but because he was a thief, and carried the bag.’”’ 
The epigram of Sir William Jones on “A New-born Child” 
is certainly beautiful, but we fail to detect its fitness in a col- 
lection of trifles such as Mr. Bigelow has made. The larger 
portion of his book is taken up with stories of American 
lawyers, beginning with the Chief Justices of the United 
States and cnding with the bibulous: practitioners of. the’ 


Western Bar, We find suncry good but rather coarse jokes 
here, but they smack too strongly of the Editor’s Table of 
‘“« Harper’s Magazine,” in which, if our memory serves us, man 
of them first saw tke light. We can hardly compliment Mr. 
Bigelow on his work, despite the amusement we have found 
in skimming it, over. 





From Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son we have another in- 
stalment of their “ Railway Classics” in the shape of a paper- 
covered volume entitled Maga Excursion Papers, and selected 
from the pages of Putnam’s Magazine. The ground covered 
by these travelling sketches, of which, by the way, there are 
fifteen, is a large one, extending from ‘Newport to Mount Le- 
banon, from Hayti to Venice and Vienna, and from Havana 
to the regions of the Midnight Sun. And pleasant withal are 
the guides in whose company. we take these (to us) imaginary 
journeys, though we should have preferred in most cases to 
have known the Christian names and surnames of these 
gentlemen. The publishers, in their preface, give us a long 
list of the names of contributors to Putnam’s Magazine ; will 
they not do better than this by prefixing them, hereafter, to 
such of their contributions as may be gathered into any future 
series of similar papers? We trust so, if only for the benefit 
of the student of American Literature. 





The Harpers have lately issued, in their Library of Latest 
Novels, Nora and Archibald Lee, by the author of Agnes T're- 
morne, The Cost of a Secret, etc. Of this writer we know'mo. 
thing, never having read any of the previous works which he, 
or she, has written, but we have the impression that it is a 
woman who holds the pen. There is a flayour of femininity- 
in the novel before us, a sympathy with the workings of wo 
man’s mind, which could hardly have come from a man. As 
asketch of character Nora herself is excellent, as is also 
Archibald’s mother. Archibald himself, although a good 
fellow at heart, does not so well please us, resembling in many 
respects the obvious, obtuse English lover and husband who 
figure so frequently in the stories of Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
With all its faults, which are not a few, Nora and Archibald 
Lee is quite an interesting novel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. By Henry Mands- 
ley, M.D.—Louisa of Prussia and her Times. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Mihlbach....D. Appleton § Co.——The Rona Pass ; 





or, Englishmen in the Highlands. A Novel, By Erick Macken. 
zie....Boston : Loring. 
Hine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


The exhibition of the National Academy of Design closed 
on the 3rd of the present month. A winter exhibition is in 
contemplation, and will probably open some time in Novem- 
ber, when several important work#now on the easel of artists 
in this city will make their first appearance before the public. 
A spirited picture from the pencil of Mr. De Haas, repre- 
senting the yacht Henrietta tossing in a tremendous gale, is 
now on exhibition in Schauss’s Gallery. Mr. De Haas has 
gone for the summer to Rhode Island, along the coasts of 
which he will find many congenial subjects for his pencil. 
Most of the leading landscape painters of this city have 
already taken wing for their summer quarters. Many of 
those, also, who work in various other branches of art—his- 
torical, genre, oan even portraiture—have made their arrange- 
»meats for painfing during the summer in rural retreats. 
Among these is Mr. E. Leutze, who will probably transfer to 
his temporary studiv at New London, Connecticut, the picture 
from Tennyson’s “ Elaine” now upon his easel. Mr. J. G. 
Brown has gone to Newport, R. L., where he will work dur- 
ing the summer at some interiors, with figures, for which 
he has received commissions. Mr. W.J. Hennessy, whose 
clever picture of “‘The Wanderers” has just been added 
to the collection of a wealthy Washiagton banker, passes a 
portion of the summer by the sea-shore, at Newport and else- 
where. Mr. V. Neblig bas also been driven by the tropical 
state of the weather from his town studio, and intends to 
finish his picturé of “Salvator Rosa” in a shady retreat of 
New Jersey. Mr. E. W. Perry, Jr., has gone to Vermont, 
where, and in the highlands of Maine, he will make studies of 
interest among the quaint old farm houses. Messrs. Bier- 
stadt and Bradford have already taken their departure—the 
one for Europe and the other for Labrador; and Messrs. Loop 
and Yewell will leave New York, in August, for Europe. Mr. 
Granville Perkins leaves, for the present, his canvasses of pic- 
turesque views in the tropics, and roams along the Jersey 
coast in the vicinity of Barnegat, intent upon picking up ma- 
terial for marine pictures—a branch of art in which he is most 
distinctly at home. Altogether a summer sadness is upon the 
studios, the corridors of which echo hollowly to the footsteps 
of janitors, and of the few straggling artists whose arrange- 
ments prevent them from leaving town. 
Mr. Constant Mayer has hit upon a promising subject for 
his pencil—a passage from Whittier’s “Maud Muller.” The 
picture, for which the preliminary cartoon has already been 
sketched, is to be life-size, and the sentiment is one peculiarly 
adapted to the artistic feeling and treatment of the painter of 
“ Love's Melancholy.” 


The Roys collection of paintings, at No. 845 Broadway, to 


which we briefly referred not long since, is now fully open to 

the public. Conspicuous among the works here on view are 
Mr. Inness’s three large {pictures embodying a subject from 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” but of these we have already 
spoken in the Albion of May 18. A large picture by Steyer, 
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_ hhas been transferred from the late exhibition of the Academy. 


style ot high heel, which causes the weight of the body to be 
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of Dusseldorf, the subject of which is a passage from the New 
Testament, does not strike us as being peculiarly attractive: 
either with regard to the types of character selected or to the 
manner in which the story is wrought out. There are some 
fair examples, here, of landscapes by Mesers.” William and 
James Hart, and one of a twilight phase, by Mr. J. B. Bristol. 
A cabinet picture of a boy with a violin, paiated several years 
ago, at The Hague, by Mr. Eastman Johnson, bears many of 
the marks of power by which that artist’s later works are 
characterised. Mr. Otto Sommer has here a large and showy 


picture of an emigrant train, with cattle, travelling across the | 3 599 


prairies of the Far West. The grouping of the cattle is re- 
markably good—the action of the horses and mules less enti- 
tled to praise. There is much truth of character in the lead- 
ing figures, who seem to be on the look-out for hostile Indians, 
arid quite ready to receive them. Mr. T. 8. Noble’s strong, 
though melo-dramatic picture founded upon the story of the 
negress, Margaret Garner, is also in this collection, to which it 


There are works bere by Messrs. Mayer, Neblig, and other 
well-known artists; and, for those who admire such subjects, 
there is Hammer’s large picture called “The Home of the 
Bees.” Like Dore’s vast picture of weeds, wild-flowers, and 
butterflies, exhibited in the collection of the French Etching 
Club, last winter, this work seems to us to be on a scale dis- 
Proportipned to the value of the subject. It is a showy pic- 
ture, however, and commands the admiration of connoisseurs 
‘who pin their faith upon the imitation in art. 
> 
THE SANITARY ASPECT OF FASHION. 


Fashion in dress, like most other subjects, admits of being 
from several points of view. It has its sanitary as 

as its msthetic side. It is true that tne former aspect is 

less frequently noted than the latter ; but it by no means fol- 
lows that it is of Jess importance. To those who look beyond 
the present hour, the sanitary influence of the passing fashion 
on the welfare ot its votaries is a point of much greater mo- 
ment than its influence on their wathetic perceptions. The 
latter is more or lees transient ; the former endures for years, 


often even for life itself, whose duration it not unfrequently | Lo 


shortens. 
If we take into consideration the influence of the present 
fashions prevailing amonget women, and test them by the or- 
laws of health, we shall find that some of them are 
most injurious to the well-being of the individual. For exam- 
ple: the prevailing style of boots, with high military heels and 
close constriction of the ancle, is opposed to every principle 
of physiology. The general form of the foot-covering worn at 
the present time, even by persons who are not regarded as 
foliowers of fashion, is most injurious. The natural form of 
the foot is to have the great tue in a straight line with its in- 
ner side. Fashion has dictated that our boots and shoes 
Ce ee a pee ont Se ee SOA Ge ee 
are W ther, great toe 4 t outwards to- 
por agen my By long-continued usage of shoes of this 
shape, the feet become more or less misshapen, and it is im- 
possible to discover one person im « thousand whose feet are 
not ceformed. 
This evil as it f, is vastly increased by the present 


thrown forward ou the wes, and wedges them atill more 
tightly into the front of the shoe. Nature has made the heel 
, 80 a8 to afford a firm basis of support; but the present 
style demands a small heel, which gives but an iusecure 
foundation, and throws a great strain on the ancle-joint when 
the foot is placed on an irregular surface; whilst the free 
play of the joint is prevented by the boot being tightly laced 
around it. The ,effect of; this constriction in causing ; the 
wasting of the muscles of the leg may be seen in those coun- 
men who wear tightly laced boots of this character. 
us trace the permanent result of this fashion. It may 
buniuns, deformed feet, fullowed by an ina- 
bility, more or less marked, to take pedestrian exercise. ‘This 
want of exercise in its turn reacts on the constitution, and per- 
manent ill-health is the frequent result. 
Passing from the feet to tne head, whatcan be said in favour 
of the present style of bonnet? Ifa headdress is required at 
be because it answers some useful purpose, and 
serves to shelter the wearer in some degree against the varia- 
ot the weather—because it should shield the eyes irom 
the glare of the sun, the head from the extremes of heat or 
cold, or the undue influence of the wind. It is needless to 
say that the present bonnet does none of these things, and, 
except as an expensive and not very graceful ornament, is 
without any utility whatever. But the evil does not rest 
here ; the undue ex of the head to the variations of 
temperature, for which our climate is so remarkable, leads to 
serious diseases. Inflammation of the eyes, diseases of the 
ears, colds in the various organs of the bead and neck, are all 
frequently traceable es = oes fashion. _— stale- 
ment haps be yy some persons who may say 
#7 do not know of anyone who has had opthhalmia from 
‘wearing 4 new bonnet,” inquiry at any mstitution where 
patients are treated ia large numbers will prove that every 
reat change ia fashion is attended with an influence on the 
Bealth ; and it was remarked that when the present style of 
female headdress came into fashion, it was attended with, or 
rather followed by a notable increase in disorders affecting the 


The influence of fashion in other articles of attire is still 
more marked; but enough has been said to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the subject.— Queen. 





Iypran Tripes xy AMERICA.—A correspondent of the St. 
Democrat, who has been spending several months on the 
Plains, furnishes some data in to the present strength 
of the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi river. The cor. 


ex and 
dians, they may be aed comeing to their tribal 6 Za- 
tions as follows: Cheyennes and Blackfeet Sioux, 9,100; Ar- 
rapebens, 1,200; Brule Sioux under ‘ Red Cloud,’ 3 000 


Sioux meconjos, 2,400; Unepapas, 2,400; 
Fanctonnalt, 300, hekbrien, Restaibcines, Gree Ventres, 
Moundans, 9 In the northern F os U are the 

Kootennais, 300; Ra... 8 900. lo 
may be found the: following peaceful tribes, who are semi- 





































othe, Channel betwee 


civilized : Choctaw Nation, 15,000; Chickasaws, 5 ; Qua- 
pews Senecas and Shawnees, 670 ; Onages "cba enabon, 
200; and the Wichitas, 2,800.’ In Kansas and Nebraska are 
tne Pawnees, 2,800; Winuebagoes, 1,900; Omabas, 1,000; 
Io 300; Oitoes and Missourias, 700; Sacs and Foxes, 
800. Indians are all friendly. There are also Chippe- 
bey: he and Pottawatomies, numbering some 7,924. 
“in Oregon, Washington, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas are the Tulalips, Skokamish, Lumnis, 1,900; Sklal- 
Jans, 1,500; Makahs, 1,400. Puyallups, Nisquallys, Squak- 
skins, and pp on hoa Ya Quillebutes, 600; Ya- 
kamas, 3,000 ; Spo! mt ; Colvilies, 500; Cayuses, 
Walla-Wallahs, 1,200; Wascoes, Klamaths, and Modoes, 
; , Or Shoshones, 1,000; small bands scattered, 
1,250; Pimos and Maricopas, 7,500; P. 5,000 ; Coco- 
pas, Yumas, Majaves, Yavapais, Hualo; and Chemihuevis, 
9,500; and lastiy, the most warlike tri on the American 
eee, the Kiowas, Camanches, Apaches, and Navajoes, 


“ In Nevada, Utah and the Indian country east of the Rocky 
Mountains, are found the following: The Pah-Utes and other 
tri 8,500; Bannacks and Shoshones, 4,000; Gosha Utes, 
800; Weber-Uies, 800; Timpanoag, 200; Unitah-Utes, 3,000; 
Pan-vauts, 1,500; San Pitches, 500; Utahs, 3,000; Pueblos or 
Villiage Indians, 7,000; Tahequache-Utes, 4,500; and the 
Creeks, civilized, 14,500.” 


Tae Luxemsure Question—A Variety oF Views.— 
How little statesmen agree about what we are bound to do is 
evident from Lord Derby’s and Lord Russell’s different views, 
expressed on Thursday. “If France,” said Lord Derby, “in 
violation of this treaty, should take ion of Lu g, 
England, though Prussia might call for assistance, was not 
bound to give it,” which interprets the guarantee as illusory. 
On the other hand, Lord Russell said his opinion was that if 
“ France should violate the treaty, the other powers of Europe 
would feel bound ¢o call on France to retire from Luxemburg.” 





Nez on the French side, a distance of 33 kilometres (about 20 
miles). The bey of the Settee Weald Brve be Sepeet of iron 
tresses stretched from pile to pile. -M. Boutet believes that he 
could bang a suspension bridge acroes the Channel! from cliff to 
cliff. In his eyes it is only a question of proportion. If a wire 
of a gertain strength and thickness will hang extended between 
two given points, then if the strength and thickness of the wire 
be i d, the di bet the points may be increased 
ea. However, in the project now before the pub- 
ic the proposed bridge may be looked upon aaa succession of 
bridges—from pile to pile. Several objections to the monster 
bridge are anticipated by the inventor, and more than provided 

The iron piles, for instance, would not be nice things 
for a vessel to run against, but they would be. of great value as 
ligbt-houses, and accordingly each pile would be fitted with a 
signal light. The cost of this Anglo-French bridge is estimated 
at ,000,000f. ; and M. Boutet, having deposited his plans at 
the Ministry of Public Works, actually proposes to form @ com- 
pany with that amount of capital. It is said that, for the bene- 
fit of the incredal a practical model of the bridge is about 
to be constructed acfoss the Seine at Paris. 














BLONDS sTILL AT A PREMIUM.—A Parisian journal saye— 
“The attention of the Czar, the King of Prussia, and even of 
Count von Bismark, was, during the late balls and fetes, at- 
tracted by the larg®@ number of blondes with golden bair who 
adorned the quaérilles. The Venetian dlond, which during thé 
last two years fell much in estimation, bas in the course of the 
present month risen greatly in the bourse of fashion. A hair- 
dresser said lately that in ten days he bad sold fair-hair decora- 
tions to the amount of 10,000f. Thus it seems the trade in 
hair is in the full tide of prosperity.” 


ArrempTeD Reaicrpes.—The danger to which the Czar 
was exposed the other day in the Bois de Boulogne is an or- 
deal from which few of his fellow sovereigns have been ex- 
empted. ‘There have been at least six plois to assassinate the 





And that, too, is evidently Lord Stanley’s feeling, supposing the 

are big enough and numerous enough to undertake such a busi- 
ness with reasonable hope of success. Lord Stanley admitted, in 
one of the most lucid and frank speeches ever made by a foreiga 
Minister, that he had hesitated for three days before giving the 
guarantee, and that when at last he gave it, “ I did so under such 
@ feeling of doubt and anxiety as I have never felt upon any 
other public question;” That is not, as Lord Granville remarked 
on Thursday in the House of Lords, exactly the language of a 
man who really thinks he has not undertaken any but a nominal 
obli m. Nor did Lord Stanley himself so represent it, though 
Derby attempted to do so in the House of Lords.” ts 
[the guarantee] means this,” said Lord Stanley, “that in the 
event of a violation of neutrality all the Powers who have 
signed the treaty may be called upon to act singly or sepa- 
rately,” “we are not bound single-handed to make up the defi- 
ciencies of the rest.” Exaetly; bat the question is not as to 
being called upon to act “singly and separately” or “ single- 
handed,” but being called upon to act with one great Power 
against another—with Prussia against France, or with France 
againet Prussia, And Lord Stanley admitted that this is a 
question to be decided morally wher. the occasion arises. 





,. 

Tae SuxwormM Matapy.—The silkworm disease hasjshown 
itself this spring in France under a new aspect, principally in the 
arr it of Grenoble, where it has been disastrous for the 
breedere. The worm does not present, as in former years, any 
traces of the malady, such as blackish spots, &c. ; but where it 
has arrived at the third change it cannot go any turther, and dies 
of exhaustion. This is attributed to the yellowish leaves of the 
mulberry, which do not furnish sufficient nourishment. The evil 
has not been so great, in fact, in the Ardeche or the Gard, 
where the weather has been less rainy. Too much rain, it is 
oases injurious to the nutritive qualities of the mal- 
berry 4 





Wuat Eneiish Sarmors Die o¥r.—The London Times 
publishes areturn of tue deaths of seamen reported by tne 
Board of Trade as having died in the British merchant service 
in the year 1866. The number was 4,866, but in 358 instances 
the cause of death was not reported. The most remarkable 
thing in the return is the large proportion of the deaths occa- 
sioned by the seaman’s calling. Half the mortality of the year 
was by drowning. 1,319 men and boys were drowned, by acci- 
dent ani 1,171 by wreck. 131 died through falling from aloft ; 
17 through falling down the hold; 15 by sunstroke, and 1 by 
lightningstroke ; 5 were frozen to death, and 13 died from ex- 
posure to cold; 8 were murdered and 8 shot. 25 deaths are 
attributed to scurvy, 146 to yellow fever, 433 to cholera, 41 to 
diarrhoea, 255 to dysentery, 162 to consumption, 18 to the breach 
of-the seventh commandment. More thana hundred ways of 
exit from life are distinguished in the return, and the rating and 
the age of the men who died are recorded. 





LireraRy CLANSHIP.—A writer in Zemple Bar remarks: 
“Cliques really constitute the great curse of criticism. Lit- 
térateurs are a gregarious race. They like to meet together, and 
to taik over the evens of the day. The same kind of coteries 
exist now asin the days when the wit of Shakspeare and Jobn- 
sou reigned supreme at the “ Mermaid,” or when the burly lexi- 
cograpber to be voted the dictator and arbiter bibendi at 


viewed in the abstract, are anything but culpable. Con i 

is just as sure a means of eliciting truth, and of improving in- 
tellectual acumen now, as it was in the days of Socrates. The 
only objection is that this private literary clanship is unplea- 
santly perceptible in public life as well, and that these- select 
meetings of literary confréres not unfrequently resolve them- 
selves into societies, with the direc} purpose of securing a mutual 
admiration for each other,a profound dissatisfaction with all 
those other labourers in the broad field of letters, who do not 
care about making their way into the charmed circle which em- 
braces so many self conceited celebrities, and which rapidly de- 
velops itself into a position of antagonism toward all who are 
not of the enviable number.” . 











Tue Bripce Ackoss THE CHANNEL. 
meditated tunnel beneath the Channel,a French engineer, M. 


anda for toot passengers, 
along this Dover and Calais road, which, once 

established, would no (doubt become a very popular thorough- 
there would be a 


Pp Pp October, 1852, when Napoleon, who 
was on the eve of becoming Emperor, was at an 
infernal machine, formed by 250 gun-barrels, ow with 
1,500 balls, was to have been discharged against the Prince 
and his cortége ; but the design was not carried out. On July 
5th, 1853, a fresh attempt was made to assassinate him as he 
was going to the Opera Comique. Twelve Frenchmen were 
arrested as being concerned in the conspiracy. On April 28, 
1855, Jean Liverani fired two shots at the Emperor in the 
Grand Avenue of the Champs Elysées. In 1857, Tinbaldi, 
Bartolotti, and Grilli came from England to Paris to assasai- 
nate the Emperor, but were discovered, arrested, tried, and 

unished. On Janu 14, 1858, Orsini, Gomes, Pieri, and 

udio, threw their sbelis at the Emperor. On December 
1863, Greco, Trabucco, Imperatore, and ioni, who 
gone from London with, the intention of killing the French 
Em r, were arrested in Paris. The King of Prussia was 
fired at by Oscar Bécker, a law student of Leipsic, at Baden, 
on the 14th of July, 1861—the excuse given for the attack 
being that he was not capable of effecting the unity of Ger- 
many; and his w:nister, Count Bismark, had last = & nar- 
row escape from young Blind. The Emperor of Austria, on 
February 18, 1858, was struck with a knife in the neck by a 
Hungarian namea Libney ; iu 1858 an attempt was made on 
the life of Victor Emmanuel ; and the Queen of in has 
been twice assailed. There is something very remarkable in 
the almost invariable failure of these attempts. In recent 
times only two rulers have fallen victims to assassination— 
the Duke of Parma, who, in 1854, was stabbed with a a- 
ard in the abdomen ; and Abraham Lincoln, who was by 
Booth on April 14, 1865,in the Washington Theatre, the 
murderer in each of these cases making good his escape.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. paras 


Tue Onion or Cats,—The Egyptians adored the cat as a 
divinity, and the Swiss have chosen it as the symbol of 
History rarely cond ds to jon it, and poets in general 
ignore it, for, however valuable its qualities, -: cat is 





etical. Yet Goldsmith has given it a his exquisite 
“ Hermit ?’— 
“ Around in sympathetic mirth, 
Ite tricks the kitten tries ; 
The cricket chirrupe in the hearth ; 
. The crackling fagot flies.’’ 


It is a common thing enough to call men “dogs,” but Volum- 
nia in “ Coriolanus” calis theme“ cats.” In speaking of her 
son, she says :— 

“*T was you incensed the rabble; 
Cats! that can judge ae fitly of his worth, 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know.” 


As to “the brindled cat” that mewed thrice before the three 
witches in ‘“‘ Macbeth” entered the cave, we can,only applaud 
Shakspeare’s good taste in giving her the precedence in that 
grand scene. 

For nearly a thousand years Western Christendom scarcely 
knew thé blessings of cats; and how the rats atid mice were 
kept down when no four-footed policeman patroled the kitchen 
is more than we can guess. In the tenth and eleventh centuries 
very high prices were given for good mousers. They were of 
Nubian origin, and descended from those domestic cats which 
the Egyptians certainly possessed, which exist to our own day 
in the form of mummies, and are represented on many monu- 
ments of Thebes. No one knows how they found their way into 
Europe ; but there is reason to believe that the Romans imported 
them from the banks of the Nile in small numbers and at rare 
intervals. Our ancestors had so high a sense of the usefulness 
of this animal that Howel Dba, or Howel the Good, inserted 
among his laws one expresely concerning it. The e 
kitling before it could see was to be a peony, and when it had 
killed a mouse, twopence. If its hearing or seeing was imper- 
fect, if it had not whol e claws, did not go on — or 
proved a bad mother, the seller was to forfeit to the buyer the 
third part of its value, Ifany one stole or killed the cat that 
guarded the prince’s granary the fine he had to pay was a milch 
ewe, with ber lamb and fleece, or as much wheat as would cover 
the cat when held up by the tail with its head tou the floor. 
No reduction was to be made. The 7 tip of pussy’s tail must 
be covered with the culprit’s wheat. hus, the price given for 
cats was high, consi the value of specie at that and 
the fact of laws bei: to protect the breed of an 

which multiplies so shows in the Middle Ages it must 
have been scarce in Wales. 


i 


Aw INTERVIEW wiTH AFrRtcAN CaANNTBALS.—Mr, Charles 
Livingstone, British Consul in the Bight of Biafra, bas published 
an account of a recent interview with the king of Okrika 
country, with a view to s ping a war between that country aad 
How Calsbee.. Many shied ase Dees rou. iis oats, 
chamber had no light except joor way. 
tive says :—“ Masses of human skulle hang from the walls, and 





numerous rows of skulls cover the root of a sortofaitar, In 
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front of this gltar sat the juju man, having a footstool of human 
skulls. The Okrika had eaten the victims whose skulls decorate 
the jaju-house. The old man who accompanied us spoke with 

it gusto of the different cannibal feasts he had partaken of, 
and mentioned the parts of the human body which he considered 
the sweetest. Mr. Livingstone discusesd with them terms of 
peace, and it was finally arranged that Fabia should send down 
two of his chiefs to meet the chiefs of Bonny and Calabar, and 
settle the differences.” The Consul adds :—‘ The session lasted 
four hours and a half, Never before in Africa have I seen such 
powerfal-looking men as the Okrika, 1 could not but admire 
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by one, and a piece is cut off, if necessary, to reduce the bar 
to its proper weight. The next process is that of dividiug the 
bar by a fixed of shears into eight equal pesbeater the 
size of ichibus; this is done by a workman cutting it as accu- 
rately as his practical eye will enable him, and his work is 
a weighing, light pieces being rejected, and the heavy 
ones reduced to their proper weight by the scissors. The 
— are now heated white hot in a p Rowe fire, plun 
nto water, boiled, and wsshed in a kind of brine, from which 
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with which a stron; spon comed. cnn lesan, bie hones in:paeny. 
In the middle of his oration the leartied professor a 
thought about Satan—or “ Sattan,” as he called his Satanic 
Majeaty, exclaiming with great vehemence, in reference to 
what had taken place among the es em that “it was 
Sattan, brethren, Sattan—Sattan.” He also wished to notice 
something said by the Apostle Paul to the Gentiles, but, fail- 
ing to remember the particular passage, he had to announce 
that his memory did not serve him to tell what the Apostle 
they come out with a moderately are | said to the Gentiles. The benediction was then pronounced, 
next very slightly milled on the two and more deeply | and the congregation dismissed. As the people were leaving 
their physical strength. As they sat before me chewing bits of on the edges, by means of # milled hammer. They are now | the churdh, Dr. Duncan again rose in the pulpit, and briefly 
chopstick to clean their teeth, and gazing earnestly at me, the| ready for stamping. A man places one of the pieces on a sta-| repeated his former assurance that “ it was Sattan, brethren, 
ht cocnslonally Seched across my mind, are these cannibals | tionary die, and lays on the top the other die, and the coin is|Sattan—Sattan.” A suggestion was made that the enemy 
wondering how a piece of roast consul would taste, and which| siruck. The blows are dealt in rapid succession, and the| should be fought out, in the belief that if resisted he would 
‘would be most savoury, cold consul or hot? On parting, Fabia | whole scene reminds one of a blacksmith’s shop. Boys uow | flee; but the terror caused by his warm and unprecedented 
me @ present of about  cartload of gigantic yams, two “ manifestation” was too great to be hurriedly shaken off, and 
goats, and a fowl.” the congregation dis d with bewilderment expressed in 
Puysi0LoeicaL SPECULATIONS.—Dr. Draper in his “ His- oie ae —— whether they should feel solemn- 
tory of the Civil War in America,” says :— 8 4 
The nations of men are,arranged by climate on the surtace of 
the earth in bands that have a most important physiological re- 
lation. In the torrid zone, intellectual development does not 
advance beyond the stage of childhood : all the ideas correspond 
to those of early individual life. Lo the warmer portions of the 
temperate zone, the stage of youth and commencing manhood is 
reached, A critical observer can not fail to be interested with 
the tone of thought and manner of action of these populations: 
their old men are only overgrown youths. Along the cooler por- 
tions of that zone, the character attained is that of individual ma- 
tarity, staid sobriety of demeanour, reflective habits, tardy action. 
Fire, vivacity, brilliancy, enthusiasm, are here exchanged for 
coldness, calculation, perseverance. Present gratification, a life 
of ease, a putting aside of care, are the characteristics of the 
southern edge of this zone ; contentment in the anticipation of a 
happier future, even though that happier future should imply a 
life of unremitting toil is the characteristic of the more north- 
ern. The former seeks to secure its pleasure from the unrequited 
toil of those whom it can compel: the latter aims at the same 
result by securing the equally yng ae peng, — of trade: 
The one relies on Force, the other too much on Fraud. Stijl 
more to the north, as the frigid regions are approached, the type |. ANCIENT AND MopErN Law.—In Islam, every one knows 
of humanity answers to the later years of individual life—even | the law by heart; the Koran being a text which can never 
teres ae i en eae els el a 
Nature thus gives us, in the geographical distribution of hu- y an 
; indivi eve i may go back to the original in his day of doubt. 
man beings, a reflected picture of the ages of individual man, Th steals of pablic justice is the same in every age and in 
every land. In countries like England and America, we have 
no great body of divine, indisputable law, by which all 
queries might be answered, all problems solved. When a case 
arises in our courts, which no enactment appears to meet, 











and the light ones rej The imperial stamp is added by 
means of another stamped chisel and mallet, and the coins 
are complete. They are rolled up in paper packets of 100; 
each packet is weighed, and marked with a seal, which serves 
as @ guarantee of i's contents, and gives it currency as 100 
ichibus. While every operation is performed in this primitive 
manner, perfect order prevails in the establishment; ever: 

man goes through his portion of the work in silence and wit! 

the regularity of clockwork, and many evince considerable 
skill. When the men enter in the morning they are made to 
divest themselves of their own clothes, and put on others be- 
longing to the’ mint. At the end of the day’s work a gong 
sounds, when the somewhat curious spectacle is presented of 
300 men springing from the ground on which they had been 
seated, throwing off their clothes, and rushing, a naked throng, 

to one end of the yard. Here they pass through the following |: 
ordeal in order to prove they have no silver on them :—The 
back hair is pulled down and examined, they wash their 
hands and hold them up to view, they drink water, and then 
halloa, and, lastly, they run to the other end of the yard, clear- 
ing two or three hurdles on their way; after which perform- 
ance they are allowed to put on their own clothes and depart.” 





REPRESENTATION AND POPULATION IN EnGLAND.—The 
return of the population of the Parliamentary boroughs and 
counties of England at the census of 1861 has just been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, and in consequence of the 
state of the Reform question, is now a matter of more than 
ordinary interest. The population of the boroughs is put 
down at 8,638,569, and of the counties, 11,427,655. The gross 
estimated rental of the former in 1865 was £41,068,325, and of 
the latter, £69,010,983. The boroughs send 384 members to 
Parliament, whilst the counties send only 162, or not quite 
half the number. . 





Lorp STANLEY ON PuBLic AFFAIR®.—At the banquet giv- 
en by the Lord Mayor, on the 19th ult., the Archbishop of 
York responded to the toast of the House of Lords. 
Grace referred to the criticisms which bad been recently 
passed on that assembly, and in which he admitted there was 
considerable force. It was certainly no nursery for young 
speakers, its frigid civility being far more discouraging than 
the hostility and clamoar of the stormiest public meetings. 
Although, however, it was at present doing little, partly be- 
cause but little was expected of it, and partly from faults in 
its constitution which might be easily remedied, he hoped 
that these criticisms would bring out latent talent, and that 
its place in the estimation of the country would not be per- 
——- effected.—Lord Stanley, in responding to the toast 
of the House of Commons, remarked that, as his experience 
of the House of Commons (and he had now been a member of 
it 19 years) — the higher = ne of it became— 
where do our judges look for guidance? Do they turn to the | 20 merely for its integrity and honesty of purpose, qualities - 
Gospels? Do'they reat St. Peal? They sever Citak of enah | O0 o mace Cie Senaey 80 aah Se one oem 
acourse. The Gospels make no part of our legal store. If tion, but for its om, sagecity, and common sense. He 
we teach the decalogue in our intant-schools, and preach it| KDW 00 assem sf the worl co oan wes wore 60- 
in our chapels, we make no use of it in our law courts. Proud, | CUre Of # hearing for his opinions, whether popular or unpo- 
as it would seem, of our Pagan code, which puts so much of| PUlar, provided he had reasons to give for holding them, and 
our conduct into contrast with our creed, we make a boast of Me peste age eee —— — ee? — duscern- 
this freedom from restraint, and only on our grand éccasions, | °¢ ¥ ike ts apeakers were wt ate | ots <alc 
as it were, admit the presence in our midst of a purer law. — not. Like every such assembly it contain classes— 
New America, By Wiliam Hepworth Dizon. members who had something to say,and who could and 
would say it well; those,a very numerous class, who had 
often a t deal that they might say, but who could not or 
did not like to say it —_- though they rendered valnable 
service in forming and guiding opinion; those who had 
nothing to say,and who said nothing; and those who, having 
nothing to say, said it on many occasions and at considerable 
tength. This fourth elsss, he was happy to think, was 
limited in point of numbers. Adverting to the Reform Bill, 
Lord Stanley expressed a hope that the moral and social 
characteristics of the house would be little effected by the 
change, for the traditions of centuries were not swept away 
in a few months or years. ‘The great majurity of its members 
would still have nothing to hope and nothing to fear either 
from the Crown or the people, and it was a great satisfaction 
to think that there never had been so complete a union of 
feelings and interests as subsisted at the present moment be- 
tween the landed and the mercantile and the menufacvurii 
classes. A constitutional change was naturally attended with 
some anxiety; but the house had played a great and useful 
part in the history, not only of England, but of the world, 
and he believed that, come what might, its power gnd influ- 
ence were not likely to be dimin' A 





We need not go beyond the precincts of our own republic to re 
nize that truth. 
have now to tarn from the Atlantic to the Pacific region of 
the United States. In tais, idering the r t of its set- 
tlement, our thoughts must be directed, not so much to what is as 
to what will hereafter ve, and, therefore, it is little that upon 
this point can be said. 

Such a sameness of climate as that between the Atlantic States 
and the corresponding latitudes of the Mississippi Valley is here 
no longer perceived. "There are nojlonger the equally distributed 

* heats or the symmetrical raine, On the contrary we have to deal 
with a region of the most abrupt and violent ti logical 
contrasts—of a most versatile capacity for animal and vegetable 
life in all their ble modifications, In localities no very great 
distance apart there are scorching heats and eternal snows, sandy 
deserts sterile for want of rain, and districts marked by a perpe- 
tual humidity. That wonderful region has the capacity for ac- 
climating all kinds of tropical, subtropical, and temperate forms 
of both realms, animal and vegetable. 

In its interminable plains and basin-like areas, in its mountaia 
heights and on their rapid inclines, new forms of organization 
will be developed. From such areas in Asia came most of our 
domesticated animals, our cerea's and fruits. In the Pacific re 

ion there is an American Arabia, Persia, Palestine, Tartary. 
For « million of square miles the aspect of nature is altogether 
Asiatic, and then, on the coast, it abruptly approximates the Eu- 

Europe and Asia are here pressed into contact. 
=. in these varied abodes, will undergo modification : 
and since, under like circumstan human nature is always the 
same, the habits and ideas of the Old World will reappear in the 
New. The arts of Eastern life, the picturesque Orientaliem of 
Arabia, will be reproduced in our interior sandy desert, the love- 
songs of Persia in the dells and glades of Sonora, and the religi- 
ous aspirations of Palestine in the similar scenery of New Mexico. 











A New Docrringz at Rome.—It is stated, on fair author- 
ity, that Pio Nono contemplates a step which will endanger 
the whole future of Catholiciam. He wishes w convert the 
vast assembly of prelates now gathering at Rome into an 
(Ecumenical Council, and to declare the infallibility of the 
Pope a dogma of the Church. Hitherto the doctrine has 
been the infallibility of the Church as the living depositary of 
all Christian truth, speaking through the Pope. Should the 
Bishops consent, which is more than doubtful, devout Catho- 
lics will be compelled to believe that the Pope is little short 
of an avatar,a being kept from error by a constantly recur- 
ring miracle. As human being, for example,a bad Pope 
might tell a lie, but as incarnate Church the lie would be mi- 
raculously made true. It is possible to believe that of a 
Church, a thing the mind hardly realizes, but difficult to 
believe it of a visible being, liable, like all other beings, to 
lesions of the brain. Lamaism is a dangerous addition to 
Catholicism, as Archbishop Manning, its great advocate, will 








one day find.—Spectator. 
ArrestaN WELIs in ALGERIA—At the end of 1864, 
seventy-five wells, sunk by the French, were flowing and deliver- 
ing 4,200,000 litres of water every hour, or 100,000 cubic metres 
a day. The water is limpid and drinkable, but generally a jittle 
brackish. A village and date plantations rise up around every 
well, and the natives, having something to lose, prefer peace to 

sah. Thirty-five of the wells are in the Ouled Rir district, 
which stretches far to the south. The deepest well is 175 metres, 
the shallowest 29 metres, and the total of all the borings amounts 
to 6,628 metres, The entire cost, defrayed by a tax on the natives, 
was 400,000 francs. Among the material results, we are informed 
that 150,000 date-trees have been planted in the Ouled Rir dis- 
trict alone, besides fruit-trees of other kinds, and more than 2,000 
new gardens have been formed. Four boring brigades have been 
established for systematic explorations. 


PREACHING WITH EFFEcT.—An extraordinary occurrence 
took place in the Chalmers Memorial Church, Grange, Edin- 
burgh, on Sunday, the 16th’ult. Dr, Bonar, the minister, took 
for the subject of his afternoon discourse the unclean spirits 
described in the 12th chapter of St. Matthew. The afternoon 
was very warm, and in the course of the service a number of 
people fainted. One girl, in attempting to leave the church 
while the chapter was being read, fell in a fainting fit and was large will raise an elephant much more easily than the 
carried into the vestry. The occurrence caused some hubbub | bears its tiny traveller. 

among the congregation, and several of the members, in- =r 

cluding Dr. Duncan, Professer of Hebrew, left their seats to) Grxsenc.—The foreign commissioner at the treaty port of 
wait upon the poor girl. In the course of a few minutes, and | Newchwang reports that gingseng maintains its t repute 
while a hymn was being given out, Dr. Duncan came out/in China. Every native, from the Kmperor to the humblest 
from the vestry and ed ina loud voice if there was a|coolie, places implicit faith in the efficacy of this strange root, 
medical = present. A gentleman who was under-| which for ages bas been extolled as a universal medicine or 
stood to be a doctor thereupon rose and proceeded to the| panacea. The genuine Manchurian ginseng consists of a stem 
vestry. Certain members of the congregation afterwards be-| from which the leaves spring, of a centre root, and of two 





A Reaw Srart iN AERONAUTICS.—A little model ef an aérial 
machine has been exhibited in France, which, by purely mechani- 
cal force, it is said, carries a mouse through theair. A sanguine 
and patriotic critic declares that France has thns solved the diffi- 
culty of aérial navigation, and that a machine fos gAepare | 


PECULIARITIES IN PoPULATIONS.—The tabulated reports 
published last year at Washington Pes rnaie facts as 





of pop hey also | gan to move to and fro in order to make inquiries nape roots branching off at the same point from each side of the 
abound in particulars which the political or social economist | the sufferer, and not a few left the church altogether. Still| centre root; the stem somewhat resembles the head and neck, 
would find highly « ve, The oumber of white males | the service proceeded in as orderly a manner as was possible | the side roots the shoulders and arms of a man, the main root 


amid such uneasiness and excitement; and Dr. Bonar in due 
course of time began to preach on the devils. A singular 
result followed. hen the Rev. gentleman«was about half 
way through his sermon, a gentleman seated in the centre of 
the church became ill, and apparently fainted. Some appear- 
ance of confusion ensued, but Dr. Bonar called out to the 
people to be calm, and a number of them, hin a state 
of great alarm, at once resumed their seats, persons 
continued to pase out of the church, and the whole congre- 
gation were restless and inattentive. Dr. Duncan then ny 
up to the pulpit, and had some private conversation with Dr. 
Bonar, who, after a few moments’ pause, closed the book be- e precious qualities of 
fore him, and addressing the congregation, said it would per- | are increased and intensified by age, and a plant is of 
haps be better tosay nothing more, but simply in| value until it has been growing and gath strength for at 
prayer. It was perbaps quite true, he continued, as Dr, Dun-| least an ordinary lifetime. The upper portions of the root pos- 
cau had suggested, that Satan was there tempting them with | sess the healing power ; thestem which appears above 
these interruptions, and that he was angry at being spoken | ought not to be eaten. Formerly the collection of ginseng was 
aiust. The Rev. gentleman then engage in prayer, and |in the hands of some forty merchan's, who obtained the ne- 
ver he had finishe’,a bymu was sung. While the verses|cessary authority {rom the Tartar General of Kirin on pay- 
were being read out, Dr. Duncan ascended the pulpit, un-| meat of a heavy fee, handing over to Government also a cer- 


noticed by Dr. Bonar, and the latter gentleman, on tain weight of the product of the search. The merchants 
his head from the desk, and looking round, appeared for the of 


represents the body, and a fork which the main root frequently 
forms supplies the legs. The Chinese, with a not ungraceful 
feeling, believe that a plant which thus expands into the hu- 
man form, amid thickets and jungles on which the foot of 
man never trod, must be intended to alleviate the sufferings of 
the human race. For ginseng loves the moist dense forest, 
which clings to the slopes of the hills; it nestles in recesses 
which are as leas now as in the days when the Golden 
Tartars were dwel in the plain. Fine Manchurian ging- 
seng is only found in the upper valley of the Usuri, where 
ruined towns and forts mark the cradle of the race which oc- 
uali 


, being in the proportion (omitting decimals) of 105 males 
100 females. In Great Britain the reverse is the fact, for as 
shown by the last census in 1861 there were in England and 
Wales oni 9,825,246 males, and 10,380,258 females, or rather 
less than 95 males ta —_ females. This difference in the 
oumbers of the sexes — a -% i 
two countries, contradictory as y may a . In the 
p< ter pulation of the United States the gecpentemase of 
numbers is on the other side, the total of males being 2,216,788 ; 


th hout the United States was 13,844,028; of females, 18,- 
112.984 
to 


of females, 2,225,900—an excess of 9,252 over the males. 





Majesty's Secretary of Legation, from whose report of this year 
these » brhamen are taken, believes that the Silver Mict of 
Yeddo has only been twice entered by foreigners. In his de- 
scription of this Mint, Mr. Locock fives the following interest- 
ing tacts:—‘ A jamp of silver of the necessary fineness, ob- 


molten state by means of a charcoal fire and a pair of black- 
smith’s bellows. It is then poured into a mould, from which 


taken out in the of thin rectangular bars, which | moment to be uly startled at seeing a personage so near in these wi and who underwent great hard- 

ap tnehoate Gane to a tub of cold water. On being/to him. The of tne learned in going into the ship in he ak, menaced by arYation, and the wolf, the 
taken out, a man ceag.d on the ground shears off with a pair] pulpit was to address the j and, having obtained | tiger, and the leopard. But in the time of T 

scissors all Pieces adhering to the angles. | eave from Dr. Bonar to S eetlie ee ae was yearly more and of any great age 

are now handed to man, who weighs them one/ thoughts on the passage the security | were rarely In to their utter extinction, 
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the collection of the wild root was Probibited by imperial] “Well contested Evans’ Gambit between Messrs. Macdonnell Free to Everybody, 
Sealy: etarerthalees & very small quantity is ail clandes- | and Robey, : wt. ope Ceeaty ring nlormetion of the greatest im- 
territory, ‘The caine annie ngng, though allowed sna to not White, Black, White. Black. It —_ ore nt fers become beautiful, the despised 
_ , an orsaken y " 
encouraged. It is cultivated & Manchuria, and in the Corea,} Mr. M. Mr, B. Mr. M. Mr, B ar o young lady or gentleman should fail to send their Address, 
; 1PtoK4.. PtoK4 zQtgs K toR and receive a copy post-paid, by return mail. 
Chess 2KttoK BS KttoQB3 23PtcKB4 PtoQR4 Address P. O. Drawer, 21, 
° 3 BtoQB4 Broa he BE MgRs & to G8 2 eran Troy, N, ¥. 
; , 4 PtoQKt4 Btks 30PtoKR5 Ktto Know Thy Destiny, ' 
Conpvcrap By Caprain G. H. MackEnzIZ. 5PtoQB3 BtoQB4 Sdeee. PtoKR3 Mapams E. F. THoRNTON, the great English Astrologist, 
ms TPOgs” (Pest [SS BwWORS Riogkes | cualrvovent and Haychometsician, [who bee astonished 
PROBLEM, No, 965.—By R. Ormond. Spit Biogas |S Qt0g BS Ketok ns | pense came of lame Thorton posaracs oeak we 
9 PtoQs eg oe 35 RtoKkta © ht. ary wers of second sight, as to enable her to impart knowl 
BLACK. po — 
£23 oa KttoK2 36 K to R2 toQR3 the greatest importance to the single or m of either sex. 
1 OKtieg Castles SF ato BKis t tke K P e in a state of trance, she delineates the very features of the 
12BtQs BtoKKt5 133 Btke Kt tos 4 person you are to marry, and by the aid of an instrument of in- 
13 RtoQBsq KKttoKtS |309RtksKtP RK tks tense power, kaown as the Psychomotrope, guarantees to produee 
14PtoKR3 Btks Kt 40 R tks R lo 2 B a life like picture of the future husband or wife of the applicant, 
15 Kt tks B R to K (6) 41 Kt eaP(e) toKB together with date of marriage, position in life, leading traits of 
16 9 to 2 2 PtoQ B4 42 Rtks Ktch K tksR character, &c. This is no humbug, as thousand of testimonials can 
17BtoKt2 RteQB 43 Kt tks R K to Kt 2 assert. She will send when desired a certitied certificate, or written 
18 KKtoKsq PtoQRk3 44 Pto ry QtoK B2 guarantee, that the picture is what it purports to be. By enclos- 
WRtOQBS PtoQBS 45 QtoKtSch KtoK B ing-a'small lock ot , and stating place of birth, age, 
20 BteQKt Bto 3 By 46 oi K Kt6 P-toKt5(4) | tion and complexion, and enclosing fifty cents and stamped en- 
21 KttoQ4 PtoQKt4 |) 47 KttksKBP PtoB6 velope addressed to yourself, you will receive the picture and 
22 Rto K Kt3 9 KttoKt2 [48 QtksRPch QtoK Kt2 | desired information by return mail. All communications sacred- 
a Kee ok B 5 4 o ¢ ¥) 4 9 oo @ HP), ly contidential. Address in conadenee, Mapame &. F, THORN] 
2% BtoQBS B tks B 51 Pqueens P queens saat Fy 0. Hen: Pah, Hatente Mt. Fo 
26 Q tks RtoQB2 PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
And White mates in two moves. For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hvir, And is the 
~) This move seems to us in some respects preferable to B to} most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
which Herr Anderssen generally plays here. 








White toplay and mate in 4 moves, 





SoLvurTion To PROBLEM No. 964 


White. Black, 
1QtceK Kt5 1 Bto Q4 [a 
aSugnte b aoe howe’ 
3.Q B, or Kt, mates 
fa) 3s Binck y 1 KttoK 4, White takes Kt with B ch, and 





DEATH OF MR. A. PETROFF. 
We learn with regret that this distinguished gentl [for 


(6) Kt to K B 5 looks a stronger move. 
(c) Black seems to have overlooked this move when, at move 
37, he og Kt tks K P 

(a) 
tage. 





A Goop Puiace FoR NeEwspaPer Epirors.—Newspaper 
editors are well paid in Paris. It is affirmed in the journals that 
M. Clement Duvernois, who was recently one of the writers of 
the Liberte, and who is about to become editor of the Hpogue, is 
to receive a salary of £800 a year and an “ indemnity on enter- 
ing on his duties” of £400, A ees is, moreover, to be pro- 
vided for him. Onsome of the journals the remuneration is even 
i this ; and it is to be remembered’ that a Paris editor 
does noting like the amount of work that is expected from a 
London one. In fact, the Parisian passes the greater part of his 
time in smoking cigars and in talking ; and if he knocks off an 
article or two a week he thinks hi: wonderfully industrious. 
Sometimes he lets weeks pass without writing a line. 
“Poor CHARLOTTE.”—The Mémerial Diplomatique, upon 
the authority of a letter from Trieste, dated the 11th ult., states 
that the condition of the Empress Charlotte was somewhat im- 
proved. Considering the decisive issue of the struggle so long 





many years allowed to be the best chess player in Russia], ex- 
pired very suddenly, at Warsaw, on the 22d of April last.— 
Chess Worlds July number. 
GRAND CHESS TOURNAMENT IN PARIS. 
In this exciting contest Messrs, Neumann, Steinitz, and Kol 

isch stand at the head of the score. 

Neumann wins 14; loses 2; drawn 2, 

Steinitz wins 11; loses 1; drawn 1. 

Kolisch wins 7; loses 2; drawn 2. 





Game played a few months ago between Mr. Thompson and 





Mr. Mackenzie. 
IRREGULAR OPENING. 

White, Black, White. Black. 
~ Mr. M. Mr. T. Mr. M. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 i9 QtoQ4 Seas 
2KttoK BS PtoQB3 20 PtoQ Kt4 PtoK Kt5 
+t ab i Ktto K B38 21 PtoQB4(c) Btks Q Kt P 
4BtoQs PtoQé 223 Ptks QP Bod xt 
5 PtoK5 K Ktto Q2 WPtoQé6ch K toQ Kteq 
eyo PtoQB4(a) [2% Qtks Bid) PtksQ 
ATy 3 PtoKB3 25 RtoQKtsqch B to Q Kt 2 (e) 
8S BtoK B4 aoe 26 Bto K 4 QtoQ2 
9QKttoQ2 Btok2 27 KtteoQB4 KtoK Beq 
Lo te K BP tks P 2 KttoQRS RtoK B2 
IL KKttksP KKttks Kt |29 BtoQBasp QtoQ sq 
12 QBtkeKt KttksB 30 Kt tks B Dds” wae 
WQPtksKt PtoK Kt3 By) tks R 
1 toK Kt4 PtoQB5 32 PtoQ KtoQB2 

toQB2 KtoQ2(d) 33 P queens ch 3 -sh9 
6 Kttks QBP KtoQB2 34 Kt tks R RtoK B4 
17 KttoK3 PtoK Kt4 35 RtoQ7ch KtoQBsq 
18 KRtoQsq PtoKR4 36 Kt tks K P 

And White wins. 


cramped, and 
to relieve him from his constrained position, 
6) An error which loses a Pawn. . 
P to Q R83 first would have been better. 
2d) This sacrifice is scarcely sound. 
e) Black should have in the Queen at Kt 3. 
Kt tks B would have been equally good. 





Game played in the Grand Tournament now pending in Paris 


are forty-six muscles—and some anatomists make more —to ex- 
for the Emperor’s prize. tend, bend, turm, clench, h, nip, eq and make all 
Bur Lornz Artack. the mapa which we can give the arm and hand by simply 
White. Black. + White, Black. willing to do so, A 
But in order that the mind may hold positive control over 
Mr. de B. Herr 8. Mr. de R. Herr 8. those thirty differently-formed bones by the forty-six muscles, of 
H ty oa - 4 tee OB 4 = ame De 2» 8q | which no two are i an ae a caanatt like tele- 
graphic wires from arm-pit to the sma re of every mus- 
HT rae thee 44 oa Rio kag cle. From the plexus in the axilla, or armpit, the nerves hold 
5 Kt tks P P to K Kt3(a)|17 Bto K B2 to KB3 communication, through the intervention of other nerve-thre . 
6 Castles Bto K Kt2 48 KttoK2 toK3 with the brain. One set of nerves, or rather ph cords, 
7BtoKS Castles 19 PtoK Kt5 QtksQKtP | convey messages to the fingers, and another'sst send back word 
8S KttoQB3 PtoK B4 20 R to Q Ktsq gio 6 to the brain of the reception of the order and how business is 
9 BtoQB4ch KtoR 21 B tks B tks B transpiriug. 

10 ah P ‘: on. = aoa Aer - . 6(d) | Besides all these complications, to nourish and keep the ~§ 

eats th PioQs 2 Rtks GBP Ktto@ Kt4 ral parts vitalized there are arteries, veins, lymphatics, absor' 





And White, after a few more moves, abandoned the game. 











(@) Black’s. game, owing to his defective opening, is very 
a, “! ‘this appears to be the Tobe baat salculates 


(a) This is an unusual line of defence, but it may be adopted 


d by the Emperor Maximilian, the medical adviser of 
the Empress, Dr. Mek, thought it most prudent not to conceal 
from her the fact of her husband’s captivity, and even allowed 
her to know that his life was threatened. The latter suggestion 
was made for the express purpose of exciling a reaction suffici- 
ently powerful to revive the illustrious patient from the state of 
prostration in which she had sunk for some time on account of 
the absence of in ence from Mexico. The effect was that 
the Empress appeared suddenly to recover all her clearness of 
intellect ; she declared that the Mexican nation could not be 
capable of so odious an act as to raise a murderous hand against 
a prince who had devoted himself with so much self-denial to the 
regeneration of the country, and that in any case the Emperor 
had maintained his honour unsullied. Since then the Empress 
Charlotte manifests equal calmness and resignation. 





A Deticate Question.—A difficult case was propounded 
recently, to the sitting magistrate at Westminster, England. A 
respectable elderly man said that he had a son, holding an 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service, who regularly re- 
mitted home £10 a month for the maintenance of his wife and 
three children in this country. Two.or three days since the 
applicant went to see his daughter-in-law, who had been se- 
parated from her husband three years, and found her suckling 
an infant about eight weeks old, and the only explanation 
she would give of the baby was that “she could not help it.” 
Applicant wisbed to know whether, under the circumstances, 
he should be justified in withholding from the wife the sponey 
sent home from India by the husband. The magistrate ad- 
vised him not to do so until he had communicated the facts 
of the case to his son. 


MecnaAntsM oF THE HumaAN Hanp.—Ever a philosopher is 
overwhelmed with astonishment wher he reflects with any de- 
gree of attention on the mechanical structure of the hand. In 
the first place the frame-work of organ, the bones entering into 
the composition of that member, is a master-piece of aggregated 
contrivances, which throw into ‘he shade the most perfect con- 
trivances of man in point of combinations and efficiency. 

From the shoulder to the tips of the fingers there are thirty- 
two distinct bones, curiously articulated one with another, which 
could not be imitated with any expectation of success ; viz., one 
shoulder-blade; one collar-bone; one arm-bone; two in the 
fore-arm ; eight in the carpus, or wrist ; five in the palm of the 
hand ; two in the thumb; and twelve in the fingers, Next, to 
move these thirty-two bones in all the directions they were de- 
signed to act, there is a perfect labyrinth of delicate cordage, 
which, when separated and distinctly displayed, show that there 





ents, exhalent tubes and tissues almost beyond enumeration, to 





with edt bye ; which even brute animals und It menaces, , Te 
ob play of Mr. de Riviere in this game is consi be- cha: .eter and grandeur to the expressions of an 
W ™ instead of advancing the K BP, thd tte ered el age quent lever, © 909, 

bas Mi. ae" -| © foree and sunie'y power eo iiiekesen abe 

conniaea that is amazing, , delicate; ot “esketilatéd to havance 

pun iiag Toys 31 7 lobetanton inert, and science, is agcomplished by 
(d) Clever and unexpected. those wonderful hends, 


fights valiantly, but White has a winning advan- P 


ndi-| TRATED Extract of 





Ladies will tind it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
dent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mate. 
THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers, Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors, 
T. W. Waieut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Hare. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, i t, and an qualled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMAD E OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus _Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & O0., New York, 
™#.\nd sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 

















35 cents and 75 cents per bottle. 

HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA, 

ERADICATES ERUPTIVE and ULCERATIVE DISEASES 

or THE - ‘ 


THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, and SKIN 

Which so disfigures the a: ce, PURGING the evil effects 
of mereury and removing al! the remnants of DISEASES; 
hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by ADULTS and CHILD. 
REN with perfect SAFETY. 

TWO TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract of Satsa 
ded to a pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drim one 
bottle is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the de- 
coetions as usually made. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the Medico-Chi- 

cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilia in 

certain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.K.8., &c. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising trom the excess of mercury, 


he states that no remedy Is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; 
its power is extraordinary, more 80 than any other dr am ac- 
quainted with. It is, in the strictest sense, a tonic with this in- 


valuable attrioute, that it is applicable to a state of the system 8o 
sunken, and yetso irritable as renders other substances of the 
tonic class una \:ilable or injurious. 


HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED BXTRAOCT SARSAPARILLA, 
Established upwards of 18 years. PREPARED BY 
H.T. HELMBOLD, 
DrvaeistT AND CHEMIST, 
594 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. , 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH 8KIN ann BEAUTIFULCOMPLEXION 
follows the use of HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED ExTRact Sagsa- 





PARILLA. 
It removes black spots, pimples and all eruptions of the skin 


IN THE SPRING “MONTHS, the system naturally undergoes a 
change, and LMBOLD’s Hi@HLY CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA is an assi the g it value, 


- YOUNG LADIES BEWARE! 

@OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders and Washes. 
omens emesias deseo the res of the skin, and ine 
time destroy the complexion. you would have a fresh, h 
and youthful appearance, use HeLMBoLp’s Exteact oF SARsA: 
PARILLA 
a A —_ Oa ge that — mankind arise 

m corruption of the HELMBOLD's EXTRACT SaRsapa- 
RILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. , 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA cléansés and re 
novates the blood, instils the vigour of health into the system 
and purges out the humours that make disease. 


QUANTITY vs. QUALITY, Hzimpoup’s Extract SaRsapa- 
RILLA. The dose issmall. Those who desire a large quantity and 
large doses of medicine ERR. 


THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY OF COMPLEXION, 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HzLmso: 
ABILLA 


LD’s CONOEN- 
invariably does. Ask for 





























Hetmbold’s. Take no other. r 
HELMBOLD’S CONCEN TED TRA SARSAPA- 
RILLA is the Great Blood * sad 
. YOUR CUSTOM BOLICETED BY 
Iss | r 
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GREAT AMERICAN "TEA CO. 
'. ‘Rstablished 1863. _ 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade, 

The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and. too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great American THA Compattr,, to do iy ld 98 far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous. ‘drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these atthe ible price. 





Sect -@NSURANOE. Uol 
THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, ¢ 
No. 08 Broadway, New Work. 


ore eae President. 


B.W. McORBADY. M. D., Examiner 
Dr. GEO. T, ELLIOT, T, Jun, Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DD DIRECTORS : 


\ atedreengaa 


ar., 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been | Cyrus Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 

made in the Tea we will start with the American houses, atthew Mitchell, We. © Ave a James Thomson, 
wer, Jr, bert H. Berd: 

leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese George Griswold, Geo. N. a John G. Vose, __ 
factors. — > Aitchell, peewee, H. Faile, ie % dlngton, 

Ist. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- sey: oster, «ames Funnett, +m) 

G 

fits on thelr sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired | John Caswell.” E’Towmsend” — Nowkik  magheady 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes | A. F. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott, Jr, Wm. Lintz, 7 
through their houses in China. ae Ho Abiel A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 

94. The Bi profits upon the fordign exchange ef wae, Geter Schwab, Frederick Wood, 

e Banker makes large y, erritt Trimble Newel C, Hall, 

used in the purchase of Teas. ry. Randolph, George A. Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 


3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent, in many Frederik x We Macy, pals R. Willetts, & T. Souder, 


cases. 
4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 


Davia . Wood, 


James B, Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David Wagstaff, 


chaser ‘sells it to the Speculator {in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 Permanent Capital Stock of «~~ $125,000. 


packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it: to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

%th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THR PROBIT 
HE CAN GET, : 

When you have added. to tese MiguT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, coopGrages, aud waste, and add the orl- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will te perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers, 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive thelr 
Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some jes inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upa 
club. feeeeee simply this: Let oub oueen wishing ont join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kiuds and amounts p — ona 
list, and when the club is complete, send it 3 us by 1, 
we will put each party’s goods in separate Lom and mark 
the name u them, with the cost, so py need be no confu- 
sion in th r distribution—each perty & getting exactly what he 
orders, and se more, The cost o rtation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among selves. 

The funds to wy for the Ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, Post ce money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience ofthe club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to“ on delivery.” 

abuen manner arto a up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 


blanks, 

Ghrece your cr pow oh orders plainly, ay ta GREAT AMERICAN Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties ~ ~rt our name ~? near _ they dare to. 

their Teas from us may confidently rel no 
“gptins them pure and fresh, as = come direct from the Custom 

‘ouse stores to our warehouses. 

The Company have ecigcted the following kinds from tls atest, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the saine as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list pe prices will show. 

All ‘goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYBON [Green] 80c,, 0c. $1, $1:10, best 61.25, per I. 
GREE .. $1, $1 10, 10, best, 1.28 per 
MIZED BLACh oS GRE docs Goe., best a per tb. 

id lack’ 700 


, 70c., 

$1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

ston i best $1.25 per Ib. 

ENGLIBH Rial (Grea Sh [Black], 80c. i be » $1, %1. 10" best | $1.20 
GU. POWDER [Green] $1.25, best 2. 50. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c, per pound. 

Hotels, —— -house’ kee and families who use 

of Coffee, can econom: article by using 


that 
fast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per ~ and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 


rere save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
eas . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, comer Concord 8t: 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “nrancuEs” o! 
the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We havemo'“ branches’ 


aud 4 not authorize any parties to usa our name—and have no 
i oer with proton other camer er 


P.8. ann where a np 
ars = their Tess meng, by cumin Coffees about lone tardy sent. send- 


ing 
GREAT. AMERICAN TEA =e 
Nos. 31 akp 83. VESEY STREET, 


_foaptenpe piesa Rew Bown Se w 


Assets « = = = = = = «= « = mearly $1,000,000. 


Stockholders receive no other Dividends than — Interest gn 


their Stock. Policy-holders receive all the profits. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARB NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Keceivable in Cash, 


WHICH 18 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 
ee AND 7a 
E SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM 
AGENTS. "WANTED IN EVERY STATE, 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 4519 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 








Of this Company, Mr, Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he Is One of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most ical busi principles, alike for the 





and | stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 


organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general inyestigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 

explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIRBB INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Oftice, 114 Breadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 





[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Surplus, -------------- ~~ $266,057 77 


ceo whe g rete Loss or Damage 
Ne heoeartous Agencies ts Gee ‘prine 
8 ab haeeibous Agenties in prinelpal cities in the 
‘ JAMES W. OTIS, President 
Seeretary. . 
z GRISWOLD Jemeral Agent. 


Gash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... ..§'765,687 sis 


pr the Oftkes of the Com Gongeay, 


INSURANCE: 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK. 
¥) 4 PUNSEON Presigens, 
CASH ASSETS : 
Invested om Bond hildl Mortgage, pr 1. SyBtocks, 
‘owe’ $20,406,666 486. 
ponies ae aca ae fo escription of Life and Eanes 


annually to the Policy Golders to be used relator f psyméut | 
remiums or to purchase additipnal Insurance, at, the option of 


e assured, 
RICHARD A, McQURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ‘ABBATT, ~ 
JOHN M. STUART, t Secretaries. 





New York, May 15, 1867, 





SUN 
‘MP TUAL VINSGRANOS. COMPANY, » 
ce Buildings, 
No, 49 Wall Streets. 
INCORPORATED 1841. 


CAPITAL & ASSETS, $1,614,540 78. 


This Campens havi aie ea ented to ite previous assets a 
| pe cash be AS of $500,0 000, and subscription notes in advance 
of $300,000, continues to issue policies of insurance 
pod, a Marine and Inland Navigation Risks. No Fire Risk dis- 
connected from Marine taken by the Compay, ‘Dealers are én- 
titled to participate in the profits, 


MOSES H. SSA T Brel 
JOHN P. PAU ice-President. 


C H. WALK B,. — 


DOBBINS’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP, 


SAVES TIME,’ 
SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES MONEY, 


SAVES WOMEN. 
IT WILL NOT HARM THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC, 
It is a great 


DOMESTIC BLESSINC. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
DELAPIERRE, KEITH & Co., 
No. 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


May 1, 1867, 





GROCERS KEEP It. 








For Sale by all Drugzists. ° 
JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO.2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
ASHIONABLE 
— AKER 
Ne. 290 BROADWAY, 
N. E.Corner of Reade Street, NEW Yo 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a xe enportmans 4 Boots 





and shoes of his own ee nee Bl Im: 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and ME yh nnd 
able prices. 





(PME HORACE WATERS Guan 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and v6 NET OR 
d retail, to let; 


Monthly pene pecelved for the same. Second: Thank Pianos at 
m $60 to $225. New seven Octave Le $2375 


sod W No. 481 Bi 
d os. Pianos tuned and repaired. WoRace Wath. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
. Of the Old Standard Quality, 








JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK:<{ GILLOTT 
WARRANTED, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
s3e3—404-—170— pet FY 
Having been assumed by other desire to cauti 
public in respect to said imitations, sx FOR GILLO 








b 
*'DELLUC & CO., , 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 





tore is at Nos, 81 and 83 Vesey; DOUBLE STORE, 





fact that out 
tay Wo. call epecal notice to the ratty ott 







TF os BAU Geni , CAUTION 1—Az2 injanction weagmated by the Supreme iis 

nANCA AND MOBT PL i@ TOOTH WASH for “i How Tent & aot = ae » 1867, 
GhNiNG etMaed ag SSWEGP TLE | tees oxen, S0SEPH GILLOTE a ana 

to the Breath. Sole Agent. 98 John St...N. Y. 





messow sem PILLS AND ir hone 
i amet of “brilliant seanientains oiee See 
of Hollo 











ae 











THE, ALBION. 








FINANCIAL. 





THE . 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE 
FOR THE 


SAFE KE EPING 
VALUABLES, 


Bonds, Coin, SilverPliate, Jewelry 
Wills during life ot maker, Cash Boxes, and 
any Securities or Valuable Papers. Also for 
RENTING SMALL SAFES 
ON SATISFACTORY INTRODUCTION, 
AT $20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, ; 


Lessee having exclusive access, and only singly, and then only 
with a safe-keeper, 


7° 175 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH, DAY AND NIGHT. 


Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies. 
IN THE 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
142 & 146 BROADWAY; 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ne, 48 Wall Street, Cor. William. 


Capital and Surplus, ; $2,000,000. 
into Court, 
estates. 








mpany i: deposit for 
and euthorized py = om queieh 2 or tecelves 
Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Which may be Made and Withdrawm at any 
time, and will be entitled to Interest 
for the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 


Executors, ee or Trustees of ———, and females 

med to as Religious 

and Benevolent fostitutions, will find this Company a convenient 
depository for money. 





TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
Epwis D. Morean, 


CLinton GILBERT, 
Joun Jacos Astor, Jr., 
Joun J. Cisco, Dantei D. Lorp, 
Epwarp Jongs, 
Writs H. Macy, 


SLOCOMB, Groner T. ADEE, 
Karr, Janne tow, 

Joun J. PHELrs, amzs Low, 
B. F. WaHeeLwaicnt, 8 CURTIRS, 

EB. Buu, * Wm. s. one Brooklyn, 
Ww Sam. NELson, Cooperstown, 
Wuson G. Hunt, Corning, Albany, 
Wuuius EB. Jas, 8. Seymour, A 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, ° 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO., 





Josmrx U. Orvis, President. 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
roment Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
363 BROADWAY. 
Oash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS : 


Wri. A. Kossz,. Gsonez A, FzLiows, 
Tuomas A. Vrex, JR., Anprew J. omen. 
‘ Ww Cras. 


J. O. Wurrexo 
. Onvis. Bre 





Joun T. Hix, Cashier | hos ori cb 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL GUIDE FOR 1867. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Metropolitan Hotel, 
use, 


Brevoort H 

Clarendon Bf vs ie ane House, 
STON, MASS, 

Revere wae * —s House. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Ruseell House, 


MONTREAL, Sawape 
Hall, 


St. Lawrence 
QUEBEC, CANAD 
Russell House, Louis Hotel. 


se ie QaNADA. 
HAMILTON, GANADA. 
Royal Hotel. 
oe, CANADA, 
‘ecumseh House. 


OTTAWA, 
Russell House. 
WEST POINT,-NrY 

Cozzens Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. A. 
Gieon House. 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 





SATTERLEE & CO, 
70 Broadway and 15 New St. 


STOOKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES. 





ASTROLOGY, 
THE WORLD ASTONISHED 


: AT THE WONDERFUL REVELATION 
MADE BY THE GREAT ASTROLOGIST 
MADAME HE. A. PERRIGO. 


She reveals ts no mortal ever knew. She restores to hap- 
pfoen those who, from doleful events, catastrophes, crosses 
love, loss of ons and f. loss of money, &c., have be- 


come despondent. She brings ther those ong separated, 
gives information concerving absent friends or lovers, restores 
lost or stolen property, tells you the business you ure best quali- 
to pursue and in what you will be most successful, causes 
speedy marriages and _ 3 the very cog yen will marry, —_ 
you the name, likeness and characicristics of the person. 
reads your very thoughts, and by her ulmost s' + ay: Somes 
unveils the dark and hidden mysteries of the future. From the 
stars we see in the firmament—the malefic stars that overcome 
or predominate in the con tion—from the aspects and posi- 
yy of the planets and the fixed stars in the heavens at the 
time of birth, she deduces the fatare destiny of man. Fail not 
to consult the greatest Astrologist on earth.- It costs you but a 
trifle, and you may never - have so favourable an oppor- 
tunity. Consaltation fee, wi all desired informa- 
tion, $1. Parties living at a distance can consult the Madame by 
mail with equal safety and if to t as if 
person. A tull and explicit chart, written out, with all ' low uiries 
answered and likeness enclosed, sent by mail on receipt o/ pies 
above mentioned. The strictest secresy will be maintained, and 
all correspondence returned or destroyed. References o = 
order furnished those desiring them. Write plainl: 
day of the oe and year in which you were born, encl 








small lock of 
Address, Mapas 4. PERRIGO, 
P. O, Daawer 293, Burra.o, N. Y. 
WHISKERS 
AND 
Ba OUSTACH rt =! 

ay ~ the smoothest face in to five weeks by 

Dr. REVI NE’S RESTAURATEUR Ca! CAPILLAIRE, the 
mes w ful discovery in modern upon the 


Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous manner. It has been 
used by the elite of Paris and London with the most flattering suc- 


circulars 
GER, Gen SHUTTS & CO., eens! No, 285 River Street, Troy,N.Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
BEAUTY! 
cg Golden, Plaxen and Silken Ourls, 


PRODUCED by the use of Prof. DE BREUX’ FRISER LE 
CHEVEUS. One application warranted to curl the most straight 





and most stubborn of either sex into wa’ or hea’ 

stenive earls. Has been used by the fashionables of and 
with the no injury to 

hair. Price by sealed anc ve 


lars mailed free. BERG HUTTS Chemis’ 
No 2x5 River 8t., Troy, N. Y., foie agent for the S ooiten Grate 


Exou.qen ! EROS. Sten tt! 
HASTELLAR'S 
sunae Exterminator !! 
Yor Removing Superfluous Hair. 

To the ladies especially, this invaluable depilatory recommends 
tolice thee ts unest Tastep the article to fee to female beauty, is 
easily applied, does not burn or injure the skin, but acts s directly 
e root. itis warrantd to » Jempre superfluous hair 








er ry nt ous fae eae We uesesl total 
$1,000. CO tree on express routes; one, two, and low foreheads, ur from aoe part ofthe body, wee ae 
) a of $50; three-cent inbage of $80., | oq aod nataral” iT oi acc mel oy he Prec , ead is 
only existence. cen 
Deng Ae a enEeT Morea “| package, ent eth enema 
Bought and supplied to Banks wishing them. reat BERGER, BOHUTTS & 
ie Dr 


$7 Collection made on the most favourable terms, 


. | Lawpessr’s RE 
Lanpsgsr’s DIGNITY AND 





‘What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
& question = the public eet ht hd to ask, and it 


has also a right to 
tory reply. e@ answer shall be given rly and Syeerels from 
the testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 

Breet relieve tion, 

Allay yy toms of fever, 
Regulate ow of the bil: 
Cure ce es of headache, 
Tranq © nervous system, 
Refresh and mavieeete the weak, 
Promote heal! perspiration. 
Mir the of rheumatism, 
Neu in the stomach, 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, . 
Cheer the depressed eee 
Opers te ft ) 4 oki 

perate favorab a ribo idneys, 
Purify all the animal fi 


Keep the = cool a ee 
And corrects promptly and without, necessitating any interrup- 





= Nog 5 ak ) > — on vod edgy ed minor — laints 
wher neglec' often, 
disorders of a fatal %y rT 


a. who have — te pre jon 4 their own 

cases ends, are o! tee ud, ita 

merits, and the above summary is simply ory ew ation : 

postive of their testimony, covering a period of aoalaen aka 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TARRANT & CO,, 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 










“teat” 4 = 
e r, E 
7s a YOR THE fy aed 
SKIN. ILLA 
FLORIMEL FOR THE oy — 
HawDKERCHIEF, Ross, 
CoLoens Water, Ornancz, 
opens Toora CELery, 
ASH, AND N RINE, 
Wuitcoms’s Reme- Guenn 


GR! 
DY For ASTHMA. Cinnamon, &c, 


For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained s 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLE Proprietors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


AND 
593 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 


Albion, 


A Weekly Bowepeene, Few York. wat Soteniey, Mecning, a the 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This oJd established and popular Periodical is now supplied 
the public at the rate of 1 


Six Dollars per aamum, or 19 Cemts Weekly, 





N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
| E'ree, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 


CHALON’s VICTORIA, 
Uooas’s PaINCE ALBERT, 
Auian’s SIR iC sCOrT, 


3ruarT’s WASHIN 
Waremsoes BENJAMIN MIN FRANKLIN, 
Kuien?T’s LORD N 

BUCKLER’s 8ST. PAULA LONDON, 
Portrrait or GENL. VELOUK. 
duauino’s THREE MEMBERS 0: OF THE TEMPERANCE S0C’Y * 
THE F ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture, 
Waxpasroupe’s MARY QU OF 

TURN FROM HAWKING. 





o 





Laxpenax’s D DEER Page 

Wanp 's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
iiss” COLUMBUS’ N EW WORLD, 
ANDESFORDS's DR. 


ot from 
The Falls of Moued an original drawing made 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 





Zones Deoem, $15 with any Albion Engraving to getter up, 
2 Gortme 940, 

- V6, win an Ragrving to Aen eS 
From Givin, St, ih Roaring to es 
ADVERTISING RATES: 

25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
2 “ “ over one and under three months. 


MB, 7: 8 for one year, standing unchanged. 
P. 
of, Maumee ye 2 transmitted in registered letters or P. O, 





~ 


oe 7 a so 
- 


MS 


* 


vy 
red residence of subserl- v ’ 
olin the che of dead yn xP 


A ft Be, X 7, ooo ; ag vel 





